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Vacationing 
Among. + 5 


Looms and Landscapes 


Offend 


2 pPvINs through the canyons of the Cumberlands and breathing 
the rarefied air of the Great Smokies and the laurel-bordered 
mountain forests of Chilhowee teach us how far America has come 
and how much we have missed in the coming. 

It’s modern, streamlined, motorized travel to a land where they 
glorify the arts and crafts of human hands and simple tools. It’s 
the modern mode meeting original American culture and tradition. 
It means going over super-engineered highways and all-weather roads 
to a region of mules and mountain trails. It takes the world-weary 
denizens of 1941 back to the simplicity and peaceful provincialism 
of 1741—and sends them home encouraged, invigorated, and refreshed. 


One who has completed such an all- 
too-brief journey to one of our best 
recreation areas cannot help pausing on 
his return to take stock of the values 
and virtues that such privileges provide. 
Not to do so would rob the vacationist 
of that retrospective inventory so vital 
in realizing what man and nature have 
lavishly set forth to comfort us. More- 
over, the telling of these beads of our 


rustic rosary may help others to plan 
such restorative meanderings for them- 
selves another season. 

Recreation in its best sense is the 
reanimation of the body and the spirit 
after workaday humdrums; the turning 
from something one must do to some- 
thing one wants to do. It also implies 
personal inquiry and a constantly open 
mind to learn and enjoy and perhaps 
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to participate in the new-found pleas- 
ures afield. Ordinary amusement is 
drab indeed beside it, for amusement 
is merely passing time without profit- 
ing through leisure. It is loafing with- 
out learning and gets us nowhere. 

Our old-style vacations when many 
of us were young consisted of seeking 
some gaudy, bedizined resort full of 
commercialized claptrap and shoddy 
souvenirs, like painted shells, tarnished 
spoons, and paper weights of no earthly 
use whatever, or gazing at lurid carni- 
val fakes and gorging ourselves on min- 
eral water, crackerjack, and ham- 
burgers. 


HIS suggests that there are at 

least two outstanding differences 
between the vacations open to average 
folks in those days contrasted with rec- 
reation opportunities today, which are 
much deeper and more significant than 
the surface details show. 

Item Number One is the revival and 
maintenance of pioneer mountain hand- 
icraft, the teaching of it to others, the 
display of its beauty and utility, and 
the resulting benefits both to the back- 
woods artisans themselves and the vis- 
itors who buy it, treasure it, and often 
learn to imitate it in restful periods at 
home. 

Item Number Two is the active lead- 
ership and direction of great outdoor 
recreation grounds by the states and the 
federal government. Such public con- 
trol of natural beauty spots was abso- 
lutely unknown when you and I went 
vacationing. We patronized only the 
commercial resorts because there were 
hardly any others within reasonable 
reach of a short vacation and a shorter 
purse. The motor car and Uncle Sam’s 
park commissioners, plus the far-flung 
web of state and federal highways com- 
bine to give us a new measure of the 
meaning of vacation. Hence we can 
go further, see more, and bring home 
greater inspiration—and the cost is less 
than we spent at some “spa” in the 
days of Dobbin. 

To me it is highly important that 
there are government agencies in nearly 
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every state and throughout the federal 
network that are dedicated to the pres- 
ervation of nature’s grandeur and the 
encouragement of original craftsman- 
ship. Less than a quarter of a century 
ago all government felt its duty done 
when money was coined, revenues were 
collected, and policemen were’ posted. 
The refreshment of a citizen’s body and 
mind was left to the cook, the preacher, 
the bartender and the doctor. Uncle 
Sam never invaded vacationland. 

Returning from a satisfying vacation, 
one realizes that there are two phases 
of the subject involved—the social or 
group planning and the land planning. 
It’s like fixing for a baseball game. You 
must have teams well trained and there 
must be a suitable area to play on. One 
finds this particularly true in the Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Carolina vaca- 
tion regions, where both the social 
backgrounds and the landscape facili- 
ties are above par. By this I mean that 
you get to know real people doing their 
humble tasks just as their ancestors did 
them a century and more ago, using 
the same equipment; and you glimpse 
vistas of wondrous beauty which make 
small troubles vanish against sheer im- 
mensity. 


ERE we see social and educational 
agencies of a semi-public kind 
teaming up with state and federal gov- 
ernments, who direct the land planning 
part of it. Outstanding examples noted 
in support of such contention are social 
agencies like Berea College and the 
Bybee Potters of Kentucky and the Pi 
Beta Phi sorority and the Southern 
Highlands Handicrafters of Tennessee. 
Numerous other similar groups moti- 
vate the theme of native crafts in count- 
less nooks of the Appalachian terrain. 
Of course to know them well one 
should reside among these people for a 
summer season instead of merely saying 
“Howdy” and fleeting forward. 
Nearly everybody has heard of the 
fabulous success of Berea College in 
providing an outlet for the talented 
wood carvers, chair makers, potters, rug 
braiders and weavers—out of the pro- 
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ceeds of which these young persons 
. gain higher learning and attain wider 
horizons. Its campus is teeming with 
energetic, purposeful, hopeful young 
mountaineers, vigorously delving to 
perfect themselves in the manual and 
mental goals of democracy. Like their 
forefathers, the tools they wield are 
primitive ones, and what they lack in 
equipment to turn out some new de- 
sign they promptly fashion for them- 
selves. “Priority” means little to such 
producers because the woods and fields 
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contain the materials most needed to 
start them up in business, and they 
ask no odds of anyone. It takes us back 
along the mossy trails of history to the 
days when the grandparents and great- 
grandparents of these husky Dixie folks 
carved out a wilderness from Virginia 
to the Mississippi and beyond. 

Many have also seen the choice home- 
spun arts exemplified by the Pi Beta 
Phi scholars at their school in Gatlin- 
burg in the Smokies, where beneath the 
shadow of Mt. Le Conte a better form 
of patriotism is being developed. Others 
know the loom art of the Russellville 
Shuttlecrafters, perpetuated intact from 
the times of Queen Elizabeth and 
Walter Raleigh. And home-made chairs 
are thrust forward to signify warm 
hospitality on every mountain cabin 
porch amid the Cumberlands. 

Through such work guilds, hosts of 
mountaineers have become more inde- 
pendent and skillful than ever before. 
These companies of honest woodsy 












workers are widely scattered through 
districts that were practically without 
outlets for their gems of native artistry 
only a few short years ago. This is 
the kind of organization that lasts be- 
cause it depends on mutual advance- 
ment and promises a sure reward for 
the membership. The only bad note 
that sometimes threatens to undermine 
their efforts is the existence of maladroit 
and selfish commercial adventurers 
who try to introduce price-cutting com- 
mercialism into a realm of decent labor. 
Here we must rely on the discretion of 
Visiting tourists to patronize only the 
original clans of bona fide native type 
and to accept no cheap, hastily made 
imitations “a la Japan.” Let’s not let 
Manhattan spoil the mountains! The 
laborer is worthy of his hire and the 
purchaser is worthy of the best. 

But to reach these fastnesses of for- 
est lands one goes over roads and 
through country under the planned 
guidance of noteworthy public agen- 
cies. Among leaders in this planning 
of the means of access and enjoyment 
to the Southern Highlands one may 
mention the Bureau of Public Roads, 
National Parks Commission, Civilian 
Conservation Corps, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and the legislatures of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and the Carolinas. 

You may talk as you please about 
the hard-headed outlook of typical en- 
gineers, but take it from me, some of 
them must have a germ of esthetic ap- 
preciation mixed up with their slide 
rules and surveying instruments—or 
else we would not go hither so easily 
from yon, and see the majestic sights 
en route. 


HE social agencies aforesaid en- 

courage that splendid background 
of rare human skill and devotion to 
detail of the rugged mountain folk, 
without which the area would lose so 
much charm and historic value. But 
the public agencies plan the dams and 
roads and tunnels, the grades and over- 
looks, the parkways and the guide- 
books—which enable modern travelers 


(Turn to page 47) 








A small acreage of Ladino on this farm furnished an abundance of feed for pullets on bare 
range and laying hens kept indoors. 


Ladino Clover Makes 


Good Poultry Pasture 


By G. T. Klein 


Agricultural Extension Service, Amherst, Massachusetts 


OOD pasture on a poultry farm is 

a crop that has a very definite cash 
value. On a New England farm it far 
outranks the return from corn, wheat, 
or oats. It is so important that poultry- 
men are continually buying up new 
land that can be used for poultry range. 
It has been said that the prosperity of 
a farm community depends to a con- 
siderable extent upon the pasture that 
farmers can raise for their livestock and 
poultry on their fields. 

Ladino clover, introduced into New 
England for dairy pasture, is rapidly 
being adopted by poultrymen as a 
range crop. In it they have found a 
fast growing plant that stands grazing 
well and for palatability has practically 


no equal. It also serves them well as a 
soiling crop that may be cut and car- 
ried to flocks of growing birds with 
limited range or to layers kept within 
the confined walls of the laying house. 

Though the average life of Ladino 
on the poultry range is about 3 years, 
we have farms in Massachusetts where 
it has been used without reseeding for 
8 or 10 consecutive years. It produces 
far more pasture on fertile lands that 
are well supplied with moisture than 
on poorer and drier soils. Poultrymen 
have also found that Ladino responds 
well to treatments of commercial fer- 
tilizers and applications of poultry ma- 
nure, and these they use liberally. 

For cultural methods, poultrymen 
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turn to agronomists for instructions. 
The plant resembles white Dutch clover 
in appearance and general growing 
habits except that it is much larger. 
When the root system is established, 
it spreads by means of surface runners 
like a strawberry plant. These runners 
take root and produce a crop of leaves 
and blossoms both of which are readily 
eaten by poultry. It has been found to 
spread a distance of four feet from the 
original plant in one year’s time. From 
the numerous joints of the runners, the 
leaf and flower buds grow in abun- 
dance. The leaves form near the 
ground, grow quickly, and soon attain 
a height of 12 to 18 inches if not cut 
or grazed. It appears so much like one 
of the red or alsike clovers that one 
usually examines the lower surface of 
the leaves for a shiny appearance which 
is a distinguishing feature of Ladino. 
On the subject of selecting land best 
suited for Ladino, Ralph W. Donald- 
son, Extension Agronomist at Massa- 
chusetts State College, has stated that 
the moist lowland areas are best. Land 


too wet for corn and alfalfa, yet sufh- 


This small ‘‘A” type shelter is well suited for 
use on Ladino pastures because it can be easily 
moved. 
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ciently drained to prevent standing 
water, gives the best yields. Ladino 
roots are shallow and much of the feed- 
ing is from surface runners. It does 
not thrive on the drier, lighter soils of 
Massachusetts and on any soil growers 
find it best to feed the plant heavily. 

In seeding this crop for poultry 
pasture, poultrymen usually include 
two pounds of seed per acre in a com- 
mon pasture mixture. If the soil is 
entirely unsuited to Ladino, the other 
grasses give a stand, but if it does suc- 
ceed, the productiveness is greater than 
would be the case from other mixtures 
and Ladino is a far better crop than 
the common grasses or clovers. 


Excels for Grazing 


Ladino clover excels for grazing, al- 
though it is possible that there are 
less handicaps to overcome on the 
dairy farm than on the poultry range. 
It thrives best under intermittent graz- 
ing management. Dairymen easily ac- 
complish this by changing pastures. 
Poultrymen have more difficulty in 
moving brooder houses and range 
houses because of their weight and 
because chickens are likely to be greatly 
disturbed when their roosting place is 
moved a great distance. Some poultry- 
men use small brooder houses that are 
light in weight and move them only 
a very short distance at one time but 
often. Others use a double yarding 
system for alternating the range, and 
some limit the number of chickens to 
the acre to such an extent that the crop 
cannot possibly be entirely killed by the 
grazing birds. On any poultry range 
and more particularly on a Ladino 
range, feeders should be moved a few 
feet each day for protection of the sod. 

This crop is unsurpassed for cutting 
and carrying into the flock. One poul- 
tryman reports that 10 cuttings of 
clover, taken off with a scythe, were 
obtained in a single year. If cut when 
about six inches tall, it grows back 
quickly and cannot be surpassed for 
palatability. This is one of the very 
best uses that can be made of the crop 
on the poultry farm. There is hardly 
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a farm where extra green feed supplies 
would not be very beneficial to the 
flock, and Ladino meets the needs re- 
markably well. If the growth gets 
ahead of the flock’s ability to consume 
the feed, a hay crop may often be taken 
off the range. 

We have little reason to believe that 
there is danger of a flock of hens eating 
so much clover either on range or when 
carried in to them that it will seriously 
affect the yolk color or egg quality. 
Ladino ranks high in vitamins. Poul- 
trymen producing hatching eggs look 
upon_this extra vitamin supply as very 
desirable, and with the present scarcity 
of vitamin-carrying oils, extra vitamins 
such as Ladino furnishes, are of great 
importance. Neither is it likely that 
such a large quantity of the feed will 
be eaten that it will reduce consump- 
tion of grain and mash to retard egg 
production or growth of broilers. 


Chopping Unnecessary 


It has never been found necessary to 
chop Ladino clover in a green feed cut- 


ter for poultry. Experience tells us 
that it should be cut early in the morn- 
ing and fed at once before it wilts or 
it should be held in bushel baskets in a 
shady cool place until it can be fed. 
Turkey growers have found the crop to 
be a satisfactory one for birds confined 
to the sunporch. When fed in the 
morning and afternoon it is of great 
help in holding cannibalism and feather 
picking in check. Duck growers find 
it to be a good green feed to mix 
with the wet mash which they use for 
fattening during the last three or four 
weeks of the duck’s life. 

Dairymen sometimes use the crop 
for ensilage. Of its value for this 
purpose I can say but little. Poultry- 
men have not used this or any other 
ensilage extensively. 

The grass seed mixtures for an acre 
of range that poultrymen use are sim- 
ilar to five pounds timothy, five pounds 
red clover, three pounds alsike, five 
pounds Kentucky bluegrass, and two 
pounds Ladino clover. Inoculation of 
seed is not considered necessary. One 
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to two bushels of oats to an acre as a 
nurse crop usually accompanies it. The 
grass is usually seeded in April and 
the oats are pastured off. After the 
third year, bluegrass is likely to make 
a permanent sod. If the crop is grazed 
with poultry the first year, it should 
only be late in the season and then, 
lightly. This, growers find, they must 
watch carefully as stands have been 
damaged or entirely killed by too early 
and close grazing. 

Ladino clover is sometimes seeded 
with a grass mixture in July or August 
without the nurse crop. Such seedings 
are not pastured until the following 
spring, and in Massachusetts this 
method has given very good stands. A 
third method of establishing a stand is 
to broadcast the grass mixture on wheat 
or rye pasture which was fall sown. 
March or early April is the proper time 
for this when the ground is in thawing 
condition. Broadcasting Ladino seed 
on old sod without the normal seedbed 
preparation has not been successful. 
On the poultry range where bare spots 
are certain to develop around the 
brooder houses, the areas are harrowed 
and reseeded in the fall after chickens 
are removed, provided it is not too late, 
or in the early spring. Reseeding of 
these areas should be done with grass 
mixtures and not with Ladino alone. 

Poultrymen of Massachusetts have no 
misgivings about the use of a range for 
brooding for two or more consecutive 
years provided they can keep a rea- 
sonably good growth of grass or sod on 
it. Bare land and particularly the 
poorly drained areas’ are what they are 
fearful of in coccidiosis and worm 
control. Some land has been used 
continuously for brooding for 25 con- 
secutive years without serious results. 
They are careful not to let the bare 
areas develop, and the range is not used 
in the spring until it is in good condi- 
tion. Pullets are removed early in the 
fall so that there is a chance for the 
grass or clover to grow back sufficiently 
in the fall to prevent winter-killing and 

(Turn to page 42) 





Georgia’s Bale-Per-Acre 
Cotton Farmers 


By E. C. Westbrook 


Agricultural Extension Service, Athens, Georgia 


ACH year hundreds of Georgia 
farmers produce an average of a 
bale per acre on all of their cotton land. 
Despite this fact, the average yield for 
the State rarely ever reaches one-half 
bale per acre. In 1940 the average 
reached the half-bale mark for the third 
time in all of the Empire State’s rich 
history. With the hope of finding out 
how some farmers manage to produce 
a bale per acre almost every year, we 
sent questionnaires to 1,300 of these 
growers. We asked a great many ques- 
tions which were designed to bring out 
the kind of farming each was doing. 
We wanted to know whether they were 
just good cotton farmers or whether 
they were good all-round farmers. 
Of the 1,300 bale-to-the-acre farmers, 
375 filled out and returned the ques- 
tionnaires. We tabulated the data, 


which not only proved interesting but 
offered information that should be en- 
couraging to others. 

County Agent E. H. Thomas, of 
Hart County, had a few of his bale-to- 
the-acre farmers as guests at a Rotary 
luncheon in Hartwell. They were in- 
vited to tell how they grew their cotton, 
and in addition were encouraged to tell 
what kind of farming they practiced. 
The program proved to be so interest- 
ing that instead of lasting one hour, as 
is customary, it lasted two hours. The 
farmers not only told how they pre- 
pared their land, fertilized and culti- 
vated their cotton, and what variety 
they planted, but they told how they 
had built up their land by planting soil- 
improvement crops, about terracing to 
prevent loss of valuable soil, producing 
ample supplies of food and feed, intro- 


Strip-cropping with cotton and lespedeza. 
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ducing some additional money crops, 
increasing returns from their poultry, 
and feeding out steers, etc. 

The Hart County _bale-to-the-acre 
farmers turned out to be not just good 
cotton growers, but farmers who are 
practicing many of the things which 
are recommended by the agricultural 
colleges, experiment stations, extension 
specialists, and county agents. 

A summary of the 375 question- 
naires, which came mostly from the 
northern half of Georgia, showed that 
with few exceptions these farmers also 
planted pure seed of approved varieties 
of cotton. They used good methods of 
fertilization, preparation, and cultiva- 
tion. They practiced crop rotation and 
soil conservation and had a diversity of 
enterprises. Many had made a begin- 
ning in some phase of livestock produc- 
tion. A great many of them had intro- 
duced additional cash'crops. The total 
number of acres planted to cotton on 
individual farms varied from 3 to 250. 

Most of them used high-grade fer- 
tilizer on their cotton. A complete fer- 
tilizer was used at the time of or before 
planting, and in the majority of cases 
there was a second application applied 
as a side-dressing. The amount of 
fertilizer used, the per cent of farmers 
using this amount, the per cent of this 
number using side-dressing, and the 
average amount of side-dressing used 
were as follows: 


Amount 
fertilizer 
used per acre 


100 lb. 0.56 
150 “ 0.56 
200 7.02 
250 1.97 
300 26.40 
350 7.30 
400 33.15 
450 3.37 
500 10.39 
550 1.97 
600 6.18 
700 1.12 


Per cent 
using 


Sixty-eight per cent of the farmers 
used side-dressing. One hundred and 
sixty-three farmers used a side-dressing 
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of nitrate of soda alone, 10 side-dressed 
with sulphate of ammonia, 7 with a 
complete fertilizer, 3 with potash, 26 
with nitrate of soda and potash, 6 with 
sulphate of ammonia and potash, 3 with 
Cal-Nitro, and 13 used other combina- 
tions of fertilizer as side-dressing. 

There was a total of 67 different fer- 
tilizer analyses used in fertilizing the 
bale-to-the-acre cotton. The 4-8-4 led 
with 64 farmers, 4-8-6 was used by 51 
farmers, 3-9-3 by 37, 5-7-5 by 31, 6-8-6 
by 27, 4-10-4 by 10, and 4-12-4 by 6. 
In addition to the ones who used the 
above seven analyses, 76 used fertilizers 
with 18 units or more of plant food, 
and 20 used mixtures with less than 18 
units of plant food. 

Two hundred and one said they used 
continuous row planters to plant their 
cotton seed, 112 used hill dropper 
planters, and 17 used both types ot 
planters. More than half used from 2 
to 24% bushels of seed per acre, and 
most of the others used more than | 
bushel. 

One hundred and sixty-two farmers 
treated their seed with Ceresan before 
planting and 194 did not treat their 
seed. With few exceptions, all reported 
good stands. Most of the farmers prac- 
ticed thick spacing. Twenty-one of 
them planted their cotton in 2'4-foot 
rows, 180 in 3-foot rows, 136 in 34- 
foot rows, and 24 in 4-foot rows. Fifty- 
six per cent of the bale-to-the-acre 


Average 
amount 
Per cent using side-dressing 


side-dressing used per acre 


100 100 Ib. 

100 75 “ 
118 
118 
120 
116 
115 
108 
130 “ 
112 
132 
100 


farmers spaced their cotton 10 to 15 
inches in the drill and left from 1 to 
4 plants to the hill. 
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The farmers gave their cotton fre- 
quent cultivations. Fourteen of them 
cultivated 3 times; 95 cultivated 4 times; 
116 cultivated 5 times; 55 cultivated 6 
times; 28 cultivated 7 times; 13 culti- 
vated 8 times; 10 cultivated 9 to 12 
times; 9 cultivated each week; 1 twice 
each week. Most of them laid by their 
cotton between July 1 and 25. 

Only about one-third used any means 
of boll-weevil control. Some of them 
mopped their cotton, some dusted with 
calcium arsenate, and others picked up 


Spreading damp cotton on sheets in the field to dry. 
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portant factor; 120 thought that 
weather conditions were outstanding 
reasons; 45 good land; 46 use of good 
seed; 62 weevil control; 74 use of soil- 
building crops; 18 early planting; 38 
good preparation of land; 18 crop rota- 
tion; 18 side-dressing with quick-acting 
nitrogen fertilizer; 13 terracing; 8 pick- 
ing up fallen squares; and 2 thought 
that the A. A. A. program was respon- 
sible for their good yields. 

Many farmers were growing money 
crops other than cotton. The question, 


If cotton is dry when ginned, the grade 


is higher than if it is wet when ginned. 


squares. Two hundred and seventy- 
four practiced crop rotation and 77 
did not. 

Two hundred and twelve said that 
they thought summer legumes, such as 
lespedeza, cowpeas, soybeans, and vel- 
vet beans, were the most practical soil- 
building crops for cotton to follow. 
Ninety-nine preferred cotton to follow 
winter legumes, and 9 preferred it to 
follow small grain. 

As to the factors which contributed 
most to obtaining good yields, there 
was a very large number of reasons 
given. One hundred and eighty-nine 
farmers listed proper cultivation and 
hard work as important factors; 166 
considered the use of liberal amounts of 
high-grade fertilizer as the most im- 


“What money crops other than cotton 
do you grow,” was asked. The replies 
were: corn 58, truck crops 55, hay 39, 
poultry 24, seed 25, peas 23, oats 21, 
dairy products 22, wheat 19, peanuts 19, 
hogs 16, cattle 16, watermelons 15, po- 
tatoes 13, rye 9, fruit 9, pecans 4, and 
peppers 4. 

There were more _bale-to-the-acre 
farmers in Georgia in 1940 than in 
1939. Georgia farmers have improved 
the quality of their cotton crop tre- 
mendously during the last 10 years. 
For example, 82 per cent of the 1940 
crop was 15/16 inch and longer staple, 
as compared with 22 per cent in 1931. 
More than half of the 1940 crop had a 
staple of 1 inch and longer, as compared 

(Turn to page 44) 





The Newer Ideas About 
Fertilizing Orchards 


By J. D. Winter 


College of Agriculture, St. Paul, Minnesota 


O APPLE orchard can be success- 

ful over a long period of years 
without the adoption of a sound pro- 
gram to maintain soil fertility. For 
many years the application of a nitro- 
gen fertilizer has been considered stand- 
ard practice, based on the justified as- 
sumption that this element is the one 
that is lost from the soil most rapidly 
and the one most lacking in orchard 
soils as the trees grow older. 

Apple orchard fertilizer recommenda- 
tions in the majority of states today 
suggest the use of nitrogen only, largely 
as a result of plot studies made during 
the period 1900 to about 1930. How- 
ever, as new studies are reported, a very 
noticeable swing may be detected to- 
ward recommendations for the use of 
a complete fertilizer, at least in alter- 
nate applications. This is particularly 
true in the Eastern States where it is 
being recognized that fertilizer tests 
conducted on good 
orchard soil can- 
not necessarily be 
used as a_ basis 
for fertilizer rec- 
ommendations on 
poor soil, and vice 
versa. 

The latter sit- 
uation is summed 
up in a_ recent 
publication, Bul- 
letin 626 of the 
New Jersey Agri- 
cultural Experi- 
ment Station, as 
follows: “Some 
orchard soils may 
be so well sup- 


plied with all the common nutrients 
that they will not show a beneficial 
response to applications of fertilizers. 
Other soils may be deficient in one or 
two nutrients but be well supplied with 
the remaining elements. In general, 
however, orchards planted upon 
Coastal Plain soils will be benefited by 
annual applications of a complete ferti- 
lizer.” 

Differences in the nutrient require- 
ments of orchard soils were pointed out 
by the Fruit Testing Committee of the 
Wisconsin Horticultural Society after 
a visit in 1940 to the Ontario Experi- 
ment Station at Vineland. Professor 
G. H. Dickson in going over the ex- 
periments on orchard soil management 
pointed out a section of young trees 
which showed indication of potash de- 
ficiency. The leaves were slightly 
crinkled, hard, and somewhat rusty 
looking. He said that an application 


Loading some of Houston County’s 1940 apple crop. 
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of potash fertilizer cured the trouble 
and promoted tree growth. 

Professor Dickson then went on to 
explain that in this particular test trees 
were planted on an area of soil where 
chemical tests indicated the same 
amount of potash throughout. On one 
section of this soil the trees showed 
the characteristic potash shortage, while 
on another section they did not. Chem- 
ical tests again showed that the soils in 
both plots were much alike and low in 
potash. 

Finally soil experts were called in, 
and on further examination it was dis- 
covered that the trees showing no pot- 
ash deficiency were on deep soil, while 
the others were on a shallow soil where 
the subsoil was relatively close to the 
surface. 

What may be the situation in some 
of the richer soils of the Middle West? 
In Houston County, Minnesota, is lo- 
cated a small but thriving orchard in- 
dustry where varieties such as Wealthy, 
McIntosh, Jonathan, and Delicious are 
grown to perfection. The soil, in gen- 
eral, is a rich silt loam underlaid by 
limestone formations. For the past 15 
years growers here have used am- 
monium sulphate only, and prior to 
that time they used nitrate of soda. 

One of the experienced growers in 
this region, Henry W. Leidel, who, 
incidentally, is president of the Min- 
nesota Fruit Growers Association, 
writes as follows: “In late years our 
trees have not been doing so well under 
this method of fertilizer treatment. 
We can pep them up if we use enough 
ammonium sulphate, but this results 
in poorly colored fruit. Also, we find 
it difficult to get a good growth of grass 
between the trees or to get new grass to 
start at all. The grass is very es- 
sential for maintaining humus. 

“I have used mixed fertilizers on 
about half my orchard for the past 
two years and find it quite satisfactory. 
You can see the difference on the grass 
if about four pounds of mixed fertilizer 
are applied per tree, and you will also 
notice a very decided difference in the 
color of the fruit. 
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“I find it good policy to apply a 
complete fertilizer the year the trees 
are bearing their heaviest crop. The 
following year is a good time to apply 
more nitrogen if the trees have not 
made sufficient terminal growth. I 
have used a 10-6-4 for my mixed fer- 
tilizer and shall use the same mixture 
again. This will make healthy trees 
and beautiful, perfect fruit.” 

It is probable that several factors have 
contributed to the greater use of com- 
plete fertilizers in orchards, such as the 
loss of nutrients from the soil by fruit 
and pruning wood hauled from the 
orchard, losses from soil erosion, and 
induced losses of potassium and other 
elements as a result of the use of 
certain nitrogen fertilizers, particularly 
nitrate of soda. Authorities tell us that 
when nitrate of soda is used in large 
amounts over a period of years, the 
sodium tends to increase the loss of 
potassium and other fertilizer elements 
by leaching due to what is known as 
base exchange. 


The Use of Cover Crops 


Under the sod-cover system which 
is in general use for bearing apple 
orchards in the Middle West, there is 
little difficulty in maintaining an ade- 
quate supply of organic matter or 
humus. One of the most important 
functions of humus, and one often 
overlooked by the orchardist, is keep- 
ing available to the trees the nutrients 
present in the soil. For this reason the 
maintenance of a thrifty sod growth 
is desirable. However, care should be 
exercised to select cover crops that will 
not compete with the trees for mois- 
ture, especially under drought condi- 
tions. Recent investigations at Michi- 
gan State College show that sheep’s 
fescue, Chewing’s fescue, redtop, and 
Canadian bluegrass are well suited for 
orchard conditions. Among the crops 
that compete seriously for moisture 
are alfalfa, reed canary grass, and 
smooth brome grass, as indicated by 
the fact that when used for sod cover 
in orchards they are likely to remain 

(Turn to page 43) 





A fine stand of Sericea lespedeza along the margins of cultivated areas produces both feed and 
cover for game birds. 


Farmers Can Ratse 


More Farm Game 


By Ross E. Hutchins 


Mississippi State College, State College, Mississippi 


ARM game, like any other farm 
product, is a product of the soil 
and is affected by more or less the same 
factors. Rich soil producing luxuriant 
growth will support more game than 
worn-out soil. The same thing is true 
of fish ponds on good and on poor soil. 
When this country first began to 
be settled, game of all kinds was abun- 
dant, but as time passed and more and 
more land came under cultivation, 
wild life began to find fewer and fewer 
acres suitable for living. Of course, 
other factors entered into the picture. 
At first wild game was the chief source 
of food for the settlers and miners 
living in the out-of-way places. Ani- 
mals were so abundant that it seemed 
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impossible that a time would ever come 
when they would nearly all be scarce, 
and some even extinct. Unfortunately 
that is the picture today. 

The last heath hen died in 1930, 
the last passenger pigeon was seen in 
1916, and there is little doubt that the 
last Carolina paroquet was seen many 
years ago. Yet all these birds were once 
extremely abundant. The wild game 
that we have today is but a remnant 
of what once existed. If we are to 
have game to shoot at in the future, 
we are faced with the fact that we must 
take active steps to conserve what we 
have left and to so manage our hunting 
areas that they will produce more. 

There is nothing mysterious about 
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game production, any more than there 
is about raising cattle or chickens. If 
we set about raising chickens, we first 
build a chicken coop to shelter them 
from the weather; similarly if we wish 
to encourage quail or rabbits, we should 
so manage things that there is sufficient 
cover to shield them from their enemies 
and the weather. Just as we raise feed 
for our chickens, so we must encourage 
food plants that are of value to the 
game animals. 

There are still those who advocate 
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confine our efforts to game that does 
not migrate, such as quail, rabbits, 
pheasants, and perhaps small fur 
bearers? There can be little doubt 
that our efforts should be confined to 
game that “stays put.” There is little 
incentive for the average farmer to 
spend time and money raising game 
such as ducks that will probably mi- 
grate a thousand miles away for some- 
one else to shoot. Projects such as this 
must be left to federal and state 
agencies. There are places, of course, 


Plantings were made in this area and three years later erosion was completely controlled and an 
ideal environment for wild life established. 


the pump priming practice of rearing 
game under artificial conditions and 


then turning it loose. At best this is 
only a temporary help, because if the 
proper conditions are not present, these 
animals will not survive. Of course, if 
there are no game animals in an area, 
then we must have some to start off 
with, but in general if any native game 
is present, it is best to spend our time 
and money improving conditions, and 
let the game worry about nesting and 
reproduction. 

What type of game can we encourage 
on an average size farm with any de- 
gree of success? Can we expect to 
produce ducks and geese, or should we 


where migratory game can and has 
been encouraged on small areas. 

As stated in the beginning, game 
is a product of the soil, and what bene- 
fits and conserves the soil helps wild 
life of all kinds. On many farms there 
are eroded gullies and other places 
that are producing nothing. Certainly 
it is a worthy practice to turn these 
patches into pleasant grounds where 
quail and rabbits can find a foothold, 
especially if at the same time we can 
stop erosion of our valuable soil. Soil 
conservation and wild life conservation 
are tied hand in hand. 

Game birds need a variety of situa- 
tions. On an acre of woodland, it is 
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probable there will be but one covey of 
birds, but if this acre is cut up into 
small patches of timber with shrubs and 
cultivated areas between, perhaps there 
will be a half a dozen coveys in and 
around this same area. Game animals 
like the margins of such areas; the 
margins of weed patches, wooded areas, 
brushy gullies, and fence rows with 
shrubs and weeds. Just as game sel- 
dom strays far into deep woods, neither 
does it stray far into open fields. For 
this reason these various areas should 
be connected by overgrown fence rows 
affording passage-ways from one to the 
other. Quail usually do not wander 
far, seldom over a quarter of a mile 
and rabbits much less. 


Native Shrubs Desirable 


There is nothing better than native 
shrubs and trees, both for game cover 
and for erosion control. These native 
shrubs are already acclimated and are 
usually better adapted in every way 
than introduced species. Small, well- 
rooted shrubs should be planted during 
the dormant season. They should be 
spaced about over eroded areas, along 
fence rows, and in otherwise useless 
corners. Specimens of native trees may 
also be planted at various points. Badly 
eroded gullies should be fenced off to 
prevent livestock from destroying the 
young plants until they have become 
well started. The application of a com- 
plete fertilizer about these plantings 
will hasten growth considerably. 

The kind of trees and shrubs to 
plant depends upon the locality, but a 
choice from the following list will not 
go far wrong. 


Pine Oak 

— ? Osage-orange 

Guanibelee are 

Blackberry 
Willow 
. Dewberry 

Birch 

Plum Rose 
Honeysuckle 


Mesquite 
Black locust Rabbitbrush 


Sumac 


Buffaloberry 


Hackberry 


Sassafras 
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White and red cedar Hawthorn 
Huckleberry Beautyberry 
Sage Serviceberry 
Alder Mulberry 


All of the above plants make good 
cover, and a large proportion of them 
produce abundant fruit and seed that 
is eagerly devoured by game birds. 
One of the best plants from the stand- 
point of erosion control is black locust. 
It is easy to propagate and grows 
rapidly. 

Of the small herbaceous plants which 
are valuable as game food producers, 
the following list contains the chief 
ones of importance: 


Tumble weed 
Chick weed 
Senna 
Partridge pea 
Bur clover 
Sesbania 
Beggar weed 
Vetch 

Wild pea 
Rag weed 
Sunflower 


Dandelion 


Beard grass 
Bull grass 
Switch grass 
Wild millet 
Crab grass 
Canary grass 
Bermuda grass 
Blue grass 
Brome grass 
Nut grass 
Dock 


Smart weed 


Almost any of these, if allowed to 
grow or if planted in unused corners 
or along hedgerows will afford excel- 
lent food and a certain amount of cover. 
One of the best of the food plants 
for quail is Sericea lespedeza. This 
crop plant develops an extensive root 
system that renders it of great value 
as a soil conserver, and at the same time 
it is good for hay and silage. It grows 
best on clay loams, silt loams, and sandy 
loams but does not do well on poorly 
drained soil. It will grow well on 
poor, eroded clays and silts or similar 
soils. In these situations, however, it 
should be fertilized, otherwise it prob- 
ably will not do well. 

When harvested, the seed is in a 
tough hull which prevents the entrance 
of moisture. This results in a low 
percentage of germination, if the seed 
is mot scarified before planting. If 
planted during January and February 

(Turn to page 38) 





Heavy yields of truck crops now come from well-fertilized muck lands in the Pacific Northwest. 
Celery, squash, pole beans, and strawberries are shown above. 


Some Early Experiences 


With Fertilizer 
on the Pacific Coast 


By B. E. Maynard 


San Jose, California 


{ Fourth of a series of articles recount- 
ing personal experiences with the use of 
fertilizer on the Pacific Coast during 
the past fifty years. 


HILE engaged in selling ferti- 

lizer in British Columbia many 
problems arose, not the least of which 
was the proper fertilization and man- 
agement of peat lands. Some work 
with potash in the treatment of crops 
growing on peat soils had already been 
done in a limited way. There was 
still much need for information among 
farmers on these lands. 


One method at first widely practiced 
was to plow the peat lands to a depth 
of a few inches, and when this plowed 
up portion was dry enough, burn it off. 
Following this, two or three fair crops 
could be produced, after which the 
burning process would have to be re- 
peated or production would cease. The 
farmer looked rather askance at this 
procedure as he could foresee the time 
when his peat fields would be a thing 
of the past. There was also the danger 
of the fire getting beyond control and 
destroying a deeper layer of the soil 
than first intended. 
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Another method was to haul out 
and scatter about 100 cartloads of ordi- 
nary soil on one acre of peat, a laborious 
and expensive operation. In order to 
maintain production, this process also 
would have to be repeated every few 
years, and it was not greatly favored. 
When it was proven that by the use 
of potash heavy crops of superior qual- 
ity could be produced at a small cost 
for material and a minimum of labor 
in applying it, farmers found that they 
were entering a new and profitable era. 
With careful and proper fertilization 
large crops of grain and other products, 
some of which might bring in a high 
money return, could be advantageously 
and inexpensively grown. 

On these peat soils, where only pot- 
ash was needed, from 60 to 80 pounds 
of muriate of potash per acre seemed 
to be about the maximum required. 
With larger quantities the growth of 
stalk would be excessively rank. One 
oat field where muriate of potash had 
been applied at the rate of 80 pounds 
per acre, examined shortly before har- 
vesting, promised an enormous crop 
although the stalks were somewhat on 
the coarse side but clean, strong, and 
standing erect. Alongside, where no 
potash had been used, the plants ap- 
parently had died as soon as the small 
amount of plant food in the seed had 
been used up. Later the grower re- 
ported that this potash-fed field pro- 
duced 120 bushels of excellent oats per 
acre. 

Another peat field planted to oats, 
where a test to determine the value of 
potash was being carried out, was 
divided into three portions; the first un- 
fertilized, the second manured, and the 
third fertilized with muriate of potash 
alone. I examined this field shortly 
before harvesting. On the unfertilized 
portion there was no crop, all having 
died shortly after the seed had sprouted. 
On the manured portion the crop was 
poor, stalks short, weak, and smutty 
in appearance. In contrast the potash- 
treated oats were tall with clean, bright, 
upright stalks. The heads were heavy 
and filled with plump oats, indicating 
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that a large crop of excellent quality 
would be harvested. Manure on this 
soil was simply wasted, showing no 
worth-while improvement over the 
portion that had received nothing, 
whereas it could have been used ‘to 
considerable advantage on other parts 
of this farm where organic matter and 
humus were needed. Too, the cost 
and labor per acre involved in applying 
the manure must have amounted to 
considerably more than that expended 
in applying the potash. 





The proper fertilizer made possible this fine 
growth of hops on muck land. 


In some sections phosphoric acid, as 
well as potash, was sadly deficient in 
these peat soils, although this  situa- 
tion was entirely unsuspected by the 
farmers or anyone else. Some growers 
were using potash and were satisfied 
that their crops were benefited where 
it had been applied. Still it was evi- 
dent that the potash alone was not 
meeting full requirements. 

One of the first questions put to me 
on going into this section was, “Can 
you throw any light on a disease which 
we call ‘softening of the bone,’ from 
which our cattle, particularly calves, 
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are suffering?” I was told calves would 
be so weak that they would stagger and 
often fall down, instead of running 
about as healthy calves should. At 
times they often seemed to be in great 
pain, which might end in death. On 
inquiring further the farmers told me 
that if they fed grain brought in from 
outside sources their cattle would be 
free from this trouble. On asking them 
why they did not grow their own 
grain I was informed they couldn’t 
because their land would not produce 
grain. This seemed to answer the 
question. Land not able to produce 
grain under favorable climate and 
moisture conditions certainly indicated 
a great phosphate deficiency; conse- 
quently, any grain grown on this land 
must lack the phosphoric acid neces- 
sary for bone formation. 

This was explained to them, and at 
the request of one farmer I examined a 
field of barley that had recently been 
cut. On this he had used muriate of 
potash. The barley had grown well 
where it would not grow before but 
would not mature, remaining green. 
Grain would not form and it was finally 
cut for fodder. Stalks were of good 
length and all with heads, but ap- 
parently not one kernel of seed had 
formed. Without potash grain would 
not grow on this soil. With potash 
it would grow well, forming stalks, 
heads, and all but no seed, a condition 
undoubtedly due to a lack of phosphoric 
acid. It was apparent that livestock 
fed exclusively on forage grown on 
this land would suffer from want of the 
phosphoric acid needed in bone build- 
ing and other body structures. 

Later on through a lecture tour ar- 
ranged by the Deputy Minister of Agri- 
culture I again visited this section. On 
this trip I was accompanied by Dr. 
Tolmie, a well-known and leading 
veterinarian, who afterwards became 
Minister of Agriculture. On the way 
to our destination I acquainted him 
with my findings regarding this disease 
which was causing so much trouble 
among the livestock in this particular 
section. This interested him greatly as 
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he had had no previous experience 
with this trouble and was glad to be 
able to observe it at first hand. At 
that time there seemed to be very little 
definite information or knowledge re- 
garding the cause of the disease. How- 
ever, the doctor believed that a lack of 
phosphoric acid in the forage fed was 
the chief if not the only cause. He 
verified this by looking it up in his 
medical works. 


Proved a Nutrition Trouble 


At the meeting called for this sec- 
tion a large number of farmers were 
present. Dr. Tolmie spoke first, but in 
the course of his address did not touch 
upon this softening of the bone af- 
fecting their livestock. However, the 
first question put to him was regard- 
ing this. In answering he explained 
to them that it undoubtedly was a nu- 
trition trouble rather than a disease 
and apparently was entirely due to a 
lack of phosphoric acid in the fodder 
provided for their cattle. To remedy 
this they would have to feed a ration 
containing sufficient phosphoric acid. 
The question then came up as to how 
their soils should be treated so as to 
supply the needed phosphates. This 
brought up the question of fertilization 
and Dr. Tolmie turned it over to me 
to answer. From this there developed 
a general discussion, and the need for 
phosphoric acid in these soils, as well 
as potash, was fully emphasized. 

At the close of the meeting a number 
of farmers gathered around us for 
further discussion during which they 
stated that men sent to them from else- 
where had prescribed various medicines 
and treatments, none of them proving 
to be of any value, and that we were 
the first men who had thrown any light 
on this problem. Without question 
interest, awakened at the meeting and 
by some follow-up work I was able 
to do, was the means of establishing 
in this section a regular and well-main- 
tained demand for phosphates and 
potash, thus enabling the farmers on 
this peat soil to produce heavy crops 

(Turn to page 46) 





Mr. Grubb Rebuilt 
A Worn-out Farm 


By J. O. Tressler 


Wapakoneta, Ohio 


6¢ A lime-phosphate-potash-legume 

program leads to profitable farm- 
ing,” according to Cloyd Grubb of Han- 
cock County, Ohio. 

Mr. Grubb purchased his worn-out 
farm in 1925. He consulted the writer, 
then vocational agriculture teacher at 
the McComb Centralized High School, 
and asked, “What tests can you provide 
to help me with my farm management 
plans?” 

The writer was anxious to organize 
a class project with his soils and farm 
management class of junior and senior 
boys. They started collecting about 
60 samples of soils which were taken at 
random spots over the entire farm. 
They completed the soils study and 
wrote up a booklet regarding the man- 
agement of the farm that school year. 

The results of the tests proved that 
much of the soil was badly in need of 
limestone, ranging from 1 to 3 tons 
per acre. Ten acres which were to be 
seeded to wheat were limed the next 
summer. In 3 or 4 years, Mr. Grubb 
had limed his 60 acres of crop land. 

The tests also indicated a marked 
deficiency of phosphorus in the soils. 
The lowland soils which were more 
nearly neutral in soil reaction were the 
lowest in phosphorus content. The 
class decided that since these soils 
would still grow some clover due to 
the more favorable soil reaction, the 
phosphorus drain upon them had been 
the heaviest. 

At that time a 2-12-6 fertilizer was 
recommended. It was to be changed 
to an 0-20-0 analysis as soon as the soils 
could be built up to a state where a 
good livestock program could be main- 
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Mr. Grubb (left) and hired man. 


tained. Mind you, most of the corn 
shocks 12 hills square could be tucked 
under your arm and carried off when 
Mr. Grubb bought the farm. 

The first wheat crop with the soil 
acidity removed and 300 pounds to 
2-12-6 fertilizer per acre applied yielded 
33 bushels per acre. The second field 
for wheat was the poorest on the farm 
as it was more rolling. So 300 pounds 
of 4-24-12 were applied that year, and 
with a favorable season a yield of 50 
bushels of wheat per acre was secured. 

Mr. Grubb became dissatisfied with 
his grain yields about four years ago. 
He had been getting good yields of 
stover and straw but had been slipping 
a little on the grain yields. He con- 

(Turn to page 45) 





Grassland Farming 
in New England 


By A. B. Beaumont 


Agricultural Extension Service, Amherst, Massachusetts 


OST New England soils are nat- 

urally poorly adapted to grass 
culture. This statement may not be 
pleasing to the enthusiastic advocates 
of grassland farming in this section. It 
is equally true, and perhaps more pleas- 
ing, to say that a high percentage of 
New England soils are potentially well 
adapted to grass culture. The reasons 
for these statements will presently be 
given. 

The early New England settlers from 
the Old World, not being accustomed 
to clearing land, sought first the natural 
clearings or those made by the Indians. 
Natural meadows, or intervales as they 
were called, first-bottom land along the 
streams, were highly prized because of 
the wild hay which they furnished with 
no effort by the farmer except the har- 
vesting. Consequently, the stream val- 


leys were the first areas settled. Thus 
we see the Plymouth colonists, in 
their expansion, by-passing the heavily 
wooded uplands of the Central Plateau 
of Massachusetts and settling in the 
Connecticut Valley before pushing into 
the wilds of the plateau. 

New England colonists found a 
wooded wilderness. Probably 99 per 
cent of the area was wooded when 
settlement began. For 250 years the 
settlers fought the forests back foot by 
foot, clearing or “making” land, as 
they said, a little at a time year after 
year. Then, when their vigilance 
lapsed or declined with a decline in 
agriculture, the forest slowly crept back 
into much of the land from which it 
had been ousted. Ingalls, in his well- 
known tribute to grass, said, “Streets 
abandoned by traffic become grass- 


Productive New England pasture on Gloucester stony fine sandy loam, improved by treating with 
lime and 8-16-16 fertilizer. 
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grown like rural lanes, and are ob- 
literated.” That statement was very 
apt for Kansas when it was written. 
In New England, before the days of 
heavy vehicular traffic or macadam 
highways, it was a task to keep the 
highways from growing up to brush, 
and some of the towns had laws which 
required every man to work one day a 
year in clearing bushes from the high- 
ways. 

Today, every New England agrono- 
mist knows that brush, among which 
are many tree species, quickly takes 
over pastures that are improperly man- 
aged. In time brush gives way to for- 
ests. The well-known Cummings pas- 
ture of the Connecticut Experiment 
Station at Storrs was primarily adapted 
to woods before it was improved by 
treatment with certain soil supplements. 
Posts used for fencing the experimental 
plots were taken from trees growing 
on the land. Just how many times this 
area had been cut over is not known to 
this writer, but it was probably more 
than twice. This sort of reoccupation 


of uplands by tree species is the usual 
occurrence in New England. Hence 
no particular ecological acumen is nec- 
essary in order to arrive at the conclu- 
sion that the forest is the natural climax 


of these lands. Recognition of this 
basic truth should prove helpful to all 
concerned with the management of the 
soils of this area for grass culture. It 
should be clear, for instance, that 
merely removing brush from a pasture 
causes no permanent improvement. 


Grasses Comparatively New 


Some plant evolutionists are of the 
opinion that the grasses are compara- 
tively newcomers in the plant kingdom. 
They could not exist in primitive soil 
conditions in which more primitive 
forms of plant life, such as lichens and 
mosses, thrive. There are differences 
among grasses in respect to their re- 
quirements for optimum growth, but 
generally their nutrient requirement is 
higher than that of the woody plants. 
There are differences among grasses 
also as to their value for forage. Gen- 
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erally, the grasses most valuable for 
forage or grain require a comparatively 
high fertility level for optimum growth; 
for example, note corn, wheat, and tim- 
othy. This requirement has an im- 
portant bearing on that question of 
adaptability to soils and soil manage- 
ment. None of the grasses or legumes 
now cultivated for forage in New Eng- 
land is a native of the region. The 
terms “English hay” and “white Dutch 
clover” are reminders of the foreign 
origin of forage crops. 

The question of adaptability of 
grasses to New England soils may be 
approached from different angles. 
First, consider the general character of 
the soils. Generous precipitation, forest 
cover, and a cool climate together have 
produced podzols and podzolic soils. 
At elevations above 1,500 feet in south- 
ern New England and at decreasing 
elevations in central and northern New 
England, and on Cape Cod, are found 
moderately to well-developed podzols. 
These “northern gray” soils have had 
their topsoil severely depleted of basic, 
and to some extent also of the acidic, 
nutrients required by grasses. Podzolic 
soils, likewise, have had their constitu- 
ents reduced by the podzolization proc- 
ess but to a less extent. 

Podzolization of New England soils 
explains why numerous experiments by 
the experiment stations and tests by 
farmers have shown that grasses and 
clovers generally respond well to basic 
nutrients and nitrogen. Response to 
phosphorus has been obtained also, par- 
ticularly on soils that have been par- 
tially exhausted by long-time cropping. 
Lime, a base that is removed in large 
quantities by the podzolization process, 
is the first limiting factor in most New 
England soils in the production of both 
grasses and clovers. Potash, another 
basic nutrient, is likewise required by 
both types of forage. These remarks 
apply particularly to soils developed 
from granites, gneisses, and schists, the 
kinds on which most of the experi- 
ments have been conducted. 

The question of adaptability may be 

(Turn to page 37) 
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POISE AND CONFIDENCE OF A BLUE-RIBBON WINNER 





Above: These Stark Delicious are ready for the packing shed. 


Below: Blackbirds over the cornfield, a certain sign of fall. 





Above: Empty and lonely looking now, but wait ’til mail time. 


Below: A typical country store offering “‘one-stop”’ service. 





Above: It takes an awful lot of that “fluffy stuff’? to weigh 500 pounds. 
Below: The front porch of an Alabama farmhouse piled high with cotton. 
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With National De- 


Agricultural Research | itsse ‘guiding th 


a actions of so many 

and National Defense 220 inva 

uals these days, it 

is not to be won- 

dered that those in charge of agricultural research are evaluating their work in 

terms of the national emergency. Of interest is the recent statement of the 

Agricultural Experiment Station at Geneva, New York, that a survey has been 

made of the Station’s research program with the view to seeing how best it could 
contribute to the present emergency. 

Station officials pointed out that all lines of work at the Station have been set 
up and developed through the years with due consideration for the agricultural 
needs of the State, and since agriculture is basic in any national defense program, 
it would seem obvious that the present research program should be continued, 
with possibly more emphasis on all problems that have a direct practical appli- 
cation. They believed that the Station can render the best service in the present 
emergency by stressing those lines of work which will aid the farmers of the 
State to produce more from their present acreages, find the best possible seed 
supplies, improve the nutritional value of their products, and prevent wastes in 
the processing of foodstuffs. 

Increased attention, therefore, is being given to research projects having to 
do with the growing, production, and processing of foods; with the sanitary or 
nutritive quality of dairy and other food products; with the use and development 
of food containers other than tin; with the use of fertilizers to increase production 
or to enhance the nutritive value of crops; and with the improvement of sprays 
and dusts for the control of insect pests and diseases. 

This emphasis on immediate problems and the dissemination it will receive 
through extension forces should do much toward bringing into immediate use 
by many farmers the methods and practices which have long been advocated 
by agricultural experiment stations. Necessity is often the “prod” needed to 
make us do things which we know should be done but which are left undone 
through the very human failing—procrastination. National Defense should mean 
a great deal more to the welfare of American farmers than the increased farm 
income which they are receiving. 

































e As the intelligent farmer before 
Production Goals starting his spring operations 
decides upon his production 

goals, so has the United States well in advance determined its agricultural produc- 
tion goals for 1942. To many, these goals recently announced by Secretary of 
Agriculture Claude R. Wickard may seem like considerable guesswork. For 
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their benefit, he explained in his address over the radio on the National Farm 
and Home Hour, September 8, the procedure of calculation. 

The goal for each product was set up by a committee of experts drawn from 
all agencies of the Department of Agriculture. First, the nutritionists, or others 
specializing in consumer needs, told the committee how much of the product 
under consideration the American people will need next year. After the com- 
mittee learned about the needs of this country, they began to survey the needs 
of foreign countries. They called the people who could make a well-founded 
guess about the usual type of exports, and they guessed pretty small on every 
product for 1942. Then came the people who are conducting the negotiations 
for lend-lease supplies of food. 

The next thing was to figure out how much was needed to begin building up 
a stockpile of foods, such as finished foods like canned pork, evaporated milk, 
canned vegetables, and dried eggs. These are things that will keep and that are 
needed to insure that our own people have a more plentiful supply of nutritious 
foods and to give the starving people of Europe something to hope for, something 
that will spur them on in their resistance to the aggressor. 

After the committee had found out the needs for stockpiles, they got estimates 
of supplies already on hand. Then for each product they reached the ideal goal 
by subtracting the supplies on hand from the figure for supplies needed for use 
at home, shipments abroad, and stockpiles. 

The final step was to figure out how close American agriculture could come to 
the ideal goal, taking into account the provisions of law concerning allotted 
acreages of some of the basic crops; the labor, machinery, and materials supplies; 
the market outlook; funds available for price support; and so on. Therefore, the 
1942 goals represent not only a calculation of what we should produce, but a 
judgment on how close we can come to it practically. 

While there are factors entering into the determination of the national picture 
which are beyond access of the individual farm operator, there is much in the 
general pattern which might be applied in the planning of the individual for 
any crop year. Consumption figures are good guides to needs and current 
demands. Export data are available. Surpluses are well known. Labor, machin- 
ery, and materials supplies come nearer home, but are too often miscalculated by 
the grower. And in the final analysis—“how close we can come to it”—common 
ground is reached in the consideration of soil fertility. 


9 ¢ On the back cover of this issue, 

Motion Pictures the American Potash Institute is 

announcing the motion pictures 

which it will have available for loan to agricultural colleges, county agents, 

teachers of vocational agriculture, and responsible farm organizations and mem- 

bers of the fertilizer trade this fall and winter and next spring. Others will be 
added as they become ready for distribution. 

In the limited amount of space possible for such purpose, a description of the 
subject matter of the film designates its local interest. It is hoped that these 
descriptions will help those interested in showings to determine more accurately 
how the picture will fit into their program and thus not result in the receipt of a 
picture which has no particular bearing on local agricultural practices. 

Due to limitation in the number of copies of each film available for distribution 
and in light of the great demand for them experienced last spring, requests for 
films should be made as far as possible in advance of the dates on which they are 
to be shown. Alternative dates of showing would also help in giving best 
service when the schedules become crowded. 





REVIEWS 


This section contains a short review of some of the most practical and important bulletins, and lists 
all recent publications of the United States Department of Agriculture, the State Experiment Stations, 


and Canada, relating to Fertilizers, Soils, Crops, and Economics. 


A file of this department of 


CROPS WITH PLANT FOOD would provide a complete index covering all publications from these 


sources on the particular subjects named. 


Fertilizers 


§ An intensive study into the boron 
relationships of plants of the cabbage 
family grown for food has been made 
by F. B. Chandler, and reported in 
Maine Agricultural Experiment Station 
Bulletin 404, “Mineral Nutrition of the 
Genus Brassica with Particular Refer- 
ence to Boron.” ‘The plants on which 
most of the investigations were con- 
ducted were green cabbage, red cab- 
bage, rutabagas, Brussels sprouts, cauli- 
flower, broccoli, Chinese cabbage, kale, 
kohl rabi, white mustard, rape, and 
turnip. Rather detailed descriptions 
and illustrations of easily observed indi- 
cations of boron deficiency on each of 
the plants are given. 

A number of investigations were con- 
ducted in the greenhouse and field on 
the effects of varying the amounts of 
boron on the growth of the plants, the 
different times of application during 
the growth of the plants, root develop- 
ment, application to different parts of 
the plant, and on cell structure in the 
plant. When grown in the greenhouse, 
rutabaga and cauliflower seemed to have 
a higher boron requirement than cab- 
bage, the red type apparently needing 
less than the green. When studying 
boron deficiency symptoms, it was ob- 
served that the various plants may not 
respond the same in the field as in the 
greenhouse. 

A study of the effect of time of apply- 
ing boron to the plants showed that 
better results usually were obtained 
when the boron was applied over a 
longer period of time than when it was 
withheld during part of the growing 
period. Withholding boron during the 


latter period of growth was more dele- 
terious than withholding it during the 
early period of growth and supplying 
it later. There were distinct indica- 
tions of transference of boron from one 
part of the plant to another during 
growth, both from older to younger 
parts, and laterally. 

A lack of boron causes leaves to be 
smaller, but the ratio of width to length 
is not materially altered. In fact, all 
parts of the plant tend to be dwarfed 
in about equal proportion, except the 
edible part. In another experiment, it 
was found that boron was most efficient 
in its effect on plants in the summer and 
least efficient in the fall. 

Applying the boron to the leaves was 
as effective as applying it to the roots. 
Varying the concentration of other 
nutrient ions did not have much effect 
on the boron nutrient status of the 
plants, somewhat contrary to the results 
obtained by other investigators who 
found high calcium associated with 
boron deficiency. The cell growth of 
the plants was materially affected by 
boron deficiency, particularly the ac- 
tively growing cells. 

An interesting survey of the occur- 
rence of boron deficiency in Maine 
showed a striking correlation with this 
occurrence and the age of the settlement 
of the locality, the older settled sections 
having much more boron deficiency. 
There appeared to be no correlation be- 
tween boron deficiency and the parent 
soil material, as considerable deficiency 
occurred in sections where tourmaline, 
a boron-bearing mineral, was present 
in the parent rock material. 
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q A useful and practical pamphlet en- 
titled “Soil Management and the Use of 
Fertilizers in the Home Garden” has 
been prepared by Karl Baur. This has 
been issued as Mimeograph Circular 
105 of the Western Washington Experi- 
ment Station. In tabular form, the rate 
of fertilization per acre and per 1000 
square feet for all the vegetables and 
small fruits commonly grown in the 
area served by this station are given, 
together with remarks on method and 
time of application. Convenient tables 
for determining amounts of fertilizer to 
apply along rows for crops planted in 
variously spaced rows are given, while 
ar. illustration shows how to place ferti- 
lizer in bands along rows after crops 
are up so as to prevent fertilizer burn. 
A few brief remarks on types and analy- 
ses of fertilizers for use are included. 


“Fertilizing Avocado Trees on the Redland 
Soils (Rockdale Series) of Dade County, 
Florida,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Gainesville, Fla., 
Press Bul. 561, June 1941, S. J]. Lynch and 
H. S. Wolfe. 

“The Effect of Fertilizer and Lime on the 
Yield of Corn,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Experiment, 
Ga., Bul. 214, June 1941, L. C. Olson and 
R. P. Bledsoe. 

“Memorandum Containing Grades of Ferti- 
lizers Expected to be Registered for the 1941- 
42 Season,’ “Tabulation Showing Tonnage 
of the Different Grades of Fertilizer Shipped 
to Each Parish in the State from September 
1, 1940, to June 30, 1941,” and “Tonnage 
Showing the Different Grades of Fertilizer 
Shipped in the State of Louisiana from Sep- 
tember 1, 1940, to June 30, 1941,” Dept. of 
Agr. and Imm., Baton Rouge, La. 

“County Fertilizer Data: Mixed Goods and 
Materials, July 1, 1940, through June 30, 
1941,” Dept. of Agr., Jackson, Miss. 

“Registration, Labeling, and Inspection of 
Commercial Fertilizers; 1940,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Columbia, Mo., Bul. 432, July 1941, M. F. 
Miller. 

“Potato Yields and Quality as Affected by 
Commercial Fertilizers,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., Boze- 
man, Mont., Bul. 392, June 1941, F. M. 
Harrington, V. E. Iverson, and W. E. Pollinger. 

“Fertilization of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
and Evergreens,”’ Agr. Exp. Sta., Wooster, 
Ohio, Bul. 620, May 1941, L. C. Chadwick. 

“Wide Row Spacing and Row Application 
of Limestone and Phosphate for Sweet Clover 
Production,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., Stillwater, Okla., 
Bul. B-248, May 1941, Horace ]. Harper. 

“Fertilizer Sales in Oklahoma by Analyses 
and by Counties—]uly 1, 1940, to June 30, 
1941, St. Bd. of Agr., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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“Grades of Fertilizers and Regulations 
Adopted by the State Board of Agriculture on 
September 2, 1939, for Sale in the State of 
Oklahoma,” St. Bd. of Agr., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

“Summary of Fertilizers, Fertilizer Materials, 
and Customers’ Mixtures Sold in South Caro- 
lina from July 1, 1940, through June 30, 
1941,” Clemson Agr. Coll., Clemson, S. C. 

“Fertilizer Ratios and Analyses Recom- 
mended to Suit the Requirements of the 
Different Crops Grown Under the Various 
Conditions in South Carolina, 1941-42,” Clem- 
son Agr. Coll., Clemson, S. C. 

“A New Explanation of What Happens to 
Superphosphate in Limed Soils,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Knoxville, Tenn., Bul. 176, Apr. 1941, 
W. H. Maclntire. 

“Grades of Fertilizer to be Sold in Texas 
from September 1, 1941, to August 31, 1942,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., College Station, Tex. 

“Utilization of Barnyard Manure for Wash- 
ington Soils,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Pullman, Wash., 
Bul. 395, Feb. 1941, L. E. Dunn and L. C. 
W heeting. 

“Utilization of Barnyard Manure for Wash- 
ington Soils,” Agr. Ext. Serv., Pullman, Wash., 
Bul. 267, Apr. 1941, L. E. Dunn and L. C. 
W heeting. 


Soils 


Included among the bulletins re- 
ceived during the month are a large 
number of soil survey reports. When 
so many are received at one time, there 
may be a tendency to overlook the very 
practical and timely information con- 
tained in these publications. Their 
greatest application is naturally local, 
since they are usually on a county basis. 
Those not acquainted with these sur- 
veys may not realize that in addition 
to locating the various kinds of soil in 
the county, information on their agri- 
cultural adaptability, acidity, plant-food 
requirements, and general management 
recommendations are given. 


“Plot Tests with Chemical Soil Sterilants in 
California,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., Berkeley, Calif., 
Bul. 648, Mar. 1941, A. S. Crafts, H. D. Bruce, 
and R. N. Raynor. 

“Twenty-two Years of Soil Fertility Investi- 
gations in the Willamette Valley, Oregon,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Corvallis, Oreg., Bul. 387, Mar. 
1941. 

“Irrigation Requirement of Arable Oregon 
Soils,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Corvallis, Oreg., Bul. 
394, June 1941, W. L. Powers and M. R. Lewis. 

“Soil Management Club Work,” Agr. Ext. 
Serv., Madison, Wis., Cir. 4-H 36, Apr. 1941, 
Wakelin McNeel. 
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“Soil Survey, Sumter County, Alabama,” 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Ser. 1935, No. 
18, Mar. 1941, G. A. Swenson, A. C. Anderson, 
W.1. Watkins, B. H. Williams, Clarence Louns- 
bury, R. R. Finley, L. G. Brackeen, M. E. 
Swann, and Hoyt Sherard. 

“Soil Survey, the Casa Grande Area, Ari- 
zona,” U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Ser. 
1936, No. 7, June 1941, E. N. Poulson, Robert 
Wildermuth, and W. G. Harper. 

“Soil Survey, Yuma Desert Area, Arizona,” 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Ser. 1938, 
No. 1, Mar. 1941, W. G. Harper, E. N. Poul- 
son, and ]. Clark Foulger. 

“Soil Survey, the Visalia Area, California,” 
U.S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Ser. 1935, No. 
16, Dec. 1940, R. Earl Storie, Bruce C. Owen, 
E. J. Carpenter, M. H. Layton, and W. J. 
Leighty. 

“Soil Survey, Steuben County, Indiana,” 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Ser. 1933, No. 
35, Oct. 1940, L. R. Smith, W. E. Tharp, 
W. ]. Leighty, T. M. Bushnell, and H. P. Ulrich. 

“Soil Survey, Jackson County, lowa,” U. S. 
D. A., Washington, D. C., Ser. 1936, No. 6, 
Mar. 1941, G. A. Swenson, H. C. Dean, Dallas 
Hays, D. F. Moine, and E. W. Tigges. 

“Soil Survey, Ingham County, Michigan,” 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Ser. 1933, No. 
36, Mar. 1941, J]. O. Veatch, H. G. Adams, 
E. H. Hubbard, Clarence Dorman, L. R. Jones, 
]. W. Moon, and C. H. Wonser. 

“Soil Survey, Pine County, Minnesota,” U. 
S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Ser. 1935, No. 
15, Mar. 1941, C. S. Simmons, A. E. Shearin, 
P. R. McMiller, Sam Hill, G. D. Sherman, 
I. J. Nygard, Eric Kneen, Olaf Soine, and 
Samuel Labovitz. 

“Soil Survey, Cass County, Nebraska,” U. 
S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Ser. 1936, No. 5, 
Mar. 1941, T. E. Beesley. M. M. Kuper, W. S. 
Gillam, and T. K. Popov. ‘ 

“Soil Survey, Clay County, North Carolina,” 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Ser. 1935, 
No. 19, Apr. 1941, S. O. Perkins, William 
Gettys, and E. F. Goldston. 

“Soil Survey, Pontotoc County, Oklahoma,” 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Ser. 1936, 
No. 4, Mar. 1941, E. G. Fitzpatrick, A. W. 
Goke, L. E. Rose, Orville Stout, and C. F. 
Fisher. 

“Soil Survey, Washita County, Oklahoma,” 
U.S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Ser. 1935, No. 
17, Mar. 1941, A. W. Goke, C. A. Hollopeter, 
and C. F. Fisher. 

“Soil Survey, Isle of Wight County, Vir- 
ginia,’ U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Ser. 
1937, No. 1, Feb. 1941, Edward Shulkcum, 
R. E. Devereux, and C. S. Simmons. 

“Erosion and Related Land Use Conditions 
in the Illinois Bayou Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict, Arkansas,” U. S. D. A., Washington, D. 
C., Erosion Surv. 18, 1941, C. ]. Finger, Jr. 

“Erosion and Related Land Use Conditions 
on the Presque Isle Demonstration Project, 
Maine,” U. £, D. A., Washington, D. C., Ero- 
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sion Surv. 19, 1940, W. B. Oliver and C. W. 
Frutchey. 

“Erosion and Related Land Use Conditions 
on the Chehalem Mountain Demonstration 
Project, Oregon,” U. S. D. A., Washington, 
D. C., Erosion Surv. 20, 1941, H. N. Magness 
and M. F. Sandoz. 

“Erosion and Related Land Use Conditions 
on the West Tauy Creek Demonstration Proj- 
ect, Kansas,” U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., 
Erosion Surv. 21, 1940, R. G. Dunmire. 


Crops 


{ Two publications on the growing of 
sweet potatoes under southern condi- 
tions have recently appeared. In Mis- 
sissippi Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion Bulletin 358, “Sweet Potato Plant 
Spacing,” W. S. Anderson, E. A. Cur- 
rey, E. B. Ferris, and J. C. Robert sum- 
marize numerous experiments on grow- 
ing different varieties with various 
spacings. It was found that the best 
spacing depended on the variety, time 
of planting, and purpose to which the 
roots were to be put. Suggestions on 
the fertilization of the crop in Missis- 
sippi are given and include the use of 
4-8-8 at 500 to 600 pounds per acre on 
Upland Valley soils, 6-8-8 or 6-8-4 at 800 
to 1000 pounds per acre on Hill soils, 
and nitrogen alone on the Delta soils. 
In North Carolina Agricultural Exten- 
sion Circular 250, by E. R. Collins, H. R. 
Garriss, Z. P. Metcalf, and Robert 
Schmidt, entitled “Approved Practices 
for Growing Sweet Potatoes,” cultural 
directions are given in outline form. 
On the Coastal Plain 3-8-8 fertilizer is 
recommended at 1000 to 1200 pounds 
per acre for potatoes growing on sandy 
soils for the early market and 600 to 
800 pounds on sandy loams for late 
harvest. For soils in the Piedmont and 
Mountain areas 3-8-6 at 600 to 800 
pounds is recommended. Four main 
reasons are given for the production of 
poor quality potatoes. These are grow- 
ing the crop on poorly adapted soil, 
planting poorly adapted varieties and 
strains, improper disease control, and 
the use of fertilizers improperly bal- 
anced with respect to nitrogen and pot- 
ash, with the potash not high enough. 
Growers will find this circular a handy 
reference publication. 
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q The value of using a combination of 
good cultural practices in growing pota- 
toes is shown in Ontario Department 
of Agriculture Bulletin 415, “Results of 
Four Years’ Demonstration Work with 
Potatoes on Fifty-seven Different Farms 
in Ontario,” by N. M. Parks and G. P. 
McRostie. As a result of this work it 
was shown that success in potato pro- 
duction is due largely to five factors: 
using good seed, having a plentiful 
supply of plant food and organic matter 
in the soil, early planting, efficient 
spraying, and proper harvesting and 
marketing. In the demonstrations, the 
one plot was unfertilized and had only 
a minimum of spraying, while the other 
plot had 4-8-10 fertilizer at the rate of 
750 pounds per acre, and a thorough 
spray program. Average yields were 
increased 221 bushels, valued at $154.70, 
by the improved treatments. The cost 
of the fertilizer and éxtra spray treat- 
ments was $19.55, leaving a profit of 
$135.15 per acre. These tests showed 
clearly the profit to be obtained by the 
use of good fertilizer and spray practices. 


“Adaptability of Grass Species to Arkansas,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Fayetteville, Ark., Bul. 408, 
June 1941, Etlar L. Nielsen. 

“Establishment of Bermuda Grass from Seed 
in Nurseries,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., Fayetteville, 
Ark., Bul. 409, June 1941, Etlar L. Nielsen. 

“Regrassing Abandoned Farms, Submarginal 
Cultivated Lands, and Depleted Pastures in the 
Prairie Areas of Western Canada,’ Dom. Dept. 
of Agr. Ottawa, Can., Pub. 720, Farmers’ Bul. 
103, July 1941, S. E. Clarke and D. H. Hein- 
richs. 

“1940 Annual Report, Delaware Agricultural 
Extension Service,’ Agr. Ext. Serv., Newark, 
Del., Bul. 35, May 1941. 

“1940 Report, Florida Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service,” Agr. Ext. Serv., Gainesville, Fla. 

“Miscellaneous Tropical and Sub-tropical 
Florida Fruits,” Agr. Ext. Serv., Gainesville, 
Fla., Bul. 109, June 1941, Harold Mowry, L. 
R. Toy, and H. S. Wolfe. 

“Garden Chrysanthemums for Florida,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Gainesville, Fla., Press Bul. 559, May 
1941, John V. Watkins. 

“Nursery Propagation and Topworking of 
Mangos,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Gainesville, Fla., 
Press Bul. 560, May 1941, S. ]. Lynch. 

“The Redland Guava,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Gainesville, Fla., Press Bul. 562, June 1941, S. 
]. Lynch and H. S. Wolfe. 

“I. Peanut Breeding and Characteristics of 
Some New Strains. Il. Thiamin Chloride and 
Nicotinic Acid Content of Peanuts and Peanut 
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Products. Ill. Peptization of Peanut Proteins,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Experiment, Ga., Bul. 213, June 
1941, B. B. Higgins, K. T. Holley, T. A. 
Pickett, and C. D. Wheeler. 

“Vitamins in Peanuts and some of Their 
Products with Special Reference to Vitamin Bi 
and the Pellagra-preventative Factor,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Experiment, Ga., Cir. 128, June 1941, 
T. A. Pickett. 

“Effect of Pasture on Grade of Beef,’ Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Urbana, Ill., Bul. 475, Apr. 1941, 
Sleeter Bull, R. R. Snapp, and H. P. Rusk. 

“Research Aids Farm Progress—Report of 
the Director for the Year Ending June 30, 
1940,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Lafayette, Ind. 

“Progress Report of the Soils and Crops 
Experiment Farm from 1915-1940,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Lafayette, Ind., Cir. 242, Rev. May 1941, 
A. T. Wiancko, R. R. Mulvey, and S. R. Miles. 

“Progress Report of Soils and Crops Experi- 
ments on the Bedford Experiment Field from 
1916-1940,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Lafayette, Ind., 
Cir. 243, Rev. May 1941, A. T. Wiancko, G. P. 
Walker, and H. G. Hall. 

“Progress Report of Soils and Crops Experi- 
ments on the Jennings County Experiment 
Field from 1921-1940,” Agr. Exp. Sta., La- 
fayette, Ind., Cir. 244, Rev. May 1941, A. T. 
Wiancko, G. P. Walker, and Charles Robbins. 

“Progress Report of Soils and Crops Experi- 
ments on the Herbert Davis Forestry Farm 
from 1921 to 1940,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Lafayette, 
Ind., Cir. 245, Rev. May 1941, A. T. Wiancko, 
G. P. Walker, S. R. Miles, and I. A. Pickard. 

“Progress Report of Soils and Crops Experi- 
ments on the Huntington Experiment Field 
from 1919-1940,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Lafayette, 
Ind., Cir. 246, Rev. May 1941, A. T. Wiancko, 
G. P. Walker, and Samuel E. Ervin. 

“Progress Report of Soils and Crops Experi- 
ments on the Sand Experiment Field from 
1924-1940,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Lafayette, Ind., 
Cir. 247, Rev. May 1941, A. T. Wiancko, 
G. P. Walker and Charles Warran. 

“Progress Report of Soils and Crops Experi- 
ments on the Pinney-Purdue Experiment Field 
from 1920-1940,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Lafayette, 
Ind., Cir. 248, Rev. May 1941, A. T. Wiancko, 
G. P. Walker, and S. R. Miles. 

“Progress Report of Soils and Crops Experi- 
ments on the Knox County Experiment Field 
from 1936-1940,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Lafayette, 
Ind., Cir. 264, May 1941, A. T. Wiancko, G. 
P. Walker, and Charles Lett. 

“Aster Culture,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., Lafayette, 
Ind., Cir. 200, Rev. May 1941, E. R, Honey- 
well. 

“Sweet Clover—Its Culture and Uses,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Lafayette, Ind., Cir. 261, Nov. 1940, 
A. T. Wiancko and R. R. Mulvey. 

“Plum Variety Trials at the Purdue Farm, 
Bedford, Indiana,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Lafayette, 
Ind. Bul. 458, Apr. 1941, C. L. Burkholder. 

“Supervised Practice in Vocational Agricul- 
ture in lowa,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Ames, lowa, Bul. 
P29, Feb. 1941, Harvey Paul Sweany and ]. 
A. Starrak. 
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“Soybean Production in lowa,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Ames, lowa, Bul. P30, Mar. 1941, E. S. 
Dyas. 

“The Vegetable Garden,” Agr. Ext. Div., 
Lexington, Ky., Cir. 355, Feb. 1941, John S. 
Gardner. 

“Biennial Report of the North Louisiana 
Experiment Station, Calhoun, Louisiana, 1939- 
1940,” Agr. Exp. Sta., University, La. 

“Biennial Report of the Northeast Louisiana 
Experiment Station, St. Joseph, Louisiana, 
1939-1940,” Agr. Exp. Sta., University, La., 
C. B. Haddon and John A. Hendrix. 

“Biennial Report of the Fruit and Truck 
Experiment Station, Hammond, Louisiana, 
1939-1940,” Agr. Exp. Sta., University, La. 

“Spraying to Control Preharvest Drop of 
Apples,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Amherst, Mass., Bul. 
381, Feb. 1941, Lawrence Southwick and ]. 
K. Shaw. 

“4-H Club Flower Gardening Project,” Agr. 
Ext. Serv., East Lansing, Mich., Club Bul. 48, 
June 1941, Paul Krone. 

“Pastures in Mississippi,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., 
State College, Miss., Bul. 356, July 1941, H. 
W. Bennett. 

“An Illustrated Guide to Care of Ornamen- 
tal Trees and Shrubs,” Agr. Ext. Serv., State 
College, Miss., Bul. 117, May 1941, F. S. Bat- 
son and R. O. Monosmith. 

“Annual Report of Mississippi Extension 
Service, 1940,” Agr. Ext. Serv., State College, 
Miss., Bul. 122, May 1941. 

“Alfalfa in Nebraska,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Lin- 
coln, Nebr., Bul. 331, May 1941, H. M. Tys- 
dal and T. A. Kiesselbach. 

“Filberts,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., Geneva, N. Y. 
Cir. 192, July 1, 1941, G. L. Slate. 

“Agricultural Research in North Carolina, 
1939-1940,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Raleigh, N. C.. 
62nd and 63rd An. Rpts. 

“Sweet Clover for Soil Improvement,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Stillwater, Okla., Cir. C-94, May 
1941, Horace ]. Harper. 

“The Home Vegetable Garden,” Agr. Ext. 
Serv., Corvallis, Oreg., Bul. 552, Mar. 1941, 
A. G. B. Bouquet. 

“Annual Report—1939-1940,” Agr. 
Sta., Rio Piedras. P. R. 

“First Annual Report Tropical Forest Experi- 
ment Station,” Rio Piedras, P. R. 

“Citrus Varieties for the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley,” Agr. Exp. Sta., College Station, Tex., 
Bul. 601, May 1941, W. H. Friend and J. F. 
Wood. 

“Growing Field Beans in Vermont, Agr. Ext. 
Serv., Burlington, Vt., Brieflet 595, May 1941, 
P. R. Miller. 

“Emergency Practices to Cope with Drought 
Conditions,” Agr. Ext. Serv., Burlington, Vt., 
Brieflet 597, June 1941, P. R. Miller. 

“Factors Which Affect the Vitamin C Con- 
tent of Apples,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Blacksburg, 
Va., Tech. Bul. 69, Mar. 1941, Mary Satorius 
Eheart. 

“Wheat Varieties in Washington in 1939,” 


Exp. 
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Agr. Exp. Sta., Pullman, Wash., Bul. 398, Apr. 
1941, E. F. Gaines and E. G. Schafer. 

“Raspberry Culture,’ U.S. D. A., Washing- 
ton, D. C., Farmers’ Bul. 887, Rev. Jan. 1941, 
George M. Darrow and George F. Waldo. 

“Ginseng Culture,” U. S. D. A., Washing- 
ton, D. C., Farmers’ Bul. 1184, Rev. Jan. 1941, 
W. W. Stockberger. 

“Shortleaf Pine,’ U. S. D. A., Washington, 
D. C., Farmers’ Bul. 1671, Rev. Oct. 1941, 
Wilbur R. Mattoon. 

“House Plants,” U. S. D. A., Washington, 
D. C., Farmers’ Bul. 1872, May 1941, Fur- 
man Lloyd Mulford. 

“Sugarcane for Sirup Production,” U. S. 
D. A., Washington, D. C., Cir. 284, Rev. Nov. 
1940, E. W. Brandes, S. F. Sherwood, and B. 
A. Belcher. 

“Slash Disposal Forest Management After 
Clear Cutting in the Douglas-Fir Region,” U. 
S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Cir. 586, Thron- 
ton T. Munger and Donald N. Matthews. 

“Indoor Composting for Mushroom Culture,” 
U.S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Cir. 609, May 
1941, Edmund B. Lambert. 

“Minnesota Farm Handbook, 1941,” U. S. 
D. A., Washington, D. C. 


Economics 


q “The Iowa Farmer and World War 
II,” Bulletin P-31 of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station and Extension Serv- 
ice of Iowa State College, deals with 
problems confronting American farmers 
and the Nation in general at this time. 
A committee was appointed, largely 
from the staff of the College, to study 
the impact of the war on Iowa agri- 
culture. The bulletin contains the 
summary of the reports of the indi- 
vidual members of the committee and 
is based on developments in the war 
and the defense situation up to March 
of this year. 

The committee found the national 
defense program is temporarily solving 
many economic and social problems 
that have plagued Iowa farmers in 
recent years, but it also believed that 
national defense activity and the world 
situation are developing serious prob- 
lems that will face Iowa farmers a few 
years hence. The primary impact of 
the war and the defense program is 
to increase farm income and draw off 
surpluses of farm population not needed 
on Iowa farms. The net results will 
be expansion in farmers’ investments 
in buildings, machinery, and livestock 
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inventories. If these expansions are 
financed by borrowing and the demand 
for farm products falls off after the 
emergency is over, farmers may then 
be subject to the same series of fore- 
closures and bankruptcies that occurred 
following the first World War. 

While the committee is undoubtedly 
right in this assumption, we must not 
overlook the fact that the machinery 
which has been set up in the past few 
years for controlling agriculture and 
the widespread development of a fed- 
erally controlled farm credit system 
will operate as a check against uncon- 
trolled increases in land values and in 
agricultural credit expansion. 

It is believed by the committee that 
the war will not reduce the supply of 
basic foods in this country and there 
should be no reason for nutritional 
standards to be lowered as a result of 
the emergency. On ‘the contrary, the 
national defense and selective service 
programs may awaken public conscious- 
ness concerning the health program, re- 
sulting in better diet and public health 
work. 

Relative to living costs, it is believed 
that the price rises will follow about 
the same general pattern as in the 
first war and that farm prices and 
income will increase slightly faster than 
the cost of living. In respect to 
housing conditions, recent surveys have 
indicated that most of the houses on 
Iowa farms were built prior to the 
first World War and although increases 
in farm income in recent years have 
made possible many farm-home im- 
provements, more are needed and in 
general houses are badly in need of 
repairs. Farm families in many in- 
stances are living in crowded condi- 
tions. While building costs may be 
high due to the war, the higher farm 
income probably will enable many farm 
families to improve their living ‘condi- 
tions during the next few years. 

In the past 25 years there has been a 
noticeable decline in the amount of 
subsistence that is obtained from the 
farm. For example, farm butchering 
has decreased sharply and the number 
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of gardens is declining. It is believed 
that the impact of the war in general on 
home production will .be to reduce it. 
When income rises farmers will tend 
to decrease their dependence on home 
production. On the other hand, if 
prices of consumption goods should 
move up faster than now seems likely, 
it will provide a stimulus for more 
home production. : 
The national defense program has 
greatly increased the demand for farm 
products in the United States. In- 
creases in employment have continued 
during 1941 and will probably con- 
tinue in 1942. Although unemploy- 
ment may not completely disappear 
this year, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics estimates that it will average 
less than half of 1940. The national 
income which was 76 billion dollars 
in 1940 is estimated to reach 82 or 83 
billion in 1941 and, assuming small 
changes in prices, about 90 billion in 
1942. Judging from recent changes 


in prices and price indices since March 
of this year, it appears that the above 
estimates are very conservative. 


Supplies of farm products are large 
and the possibilities for expanding live- 
stock production are great. Indications 
are that we will not export vast quanti- 
ties of foodstuffs as we did in the first 
World War, although shipments to 
Great Britain are expected to be large. 
Nevertheless, wartime inflation is a 
definite possibility unless drastic steps 
are taken to prevent it. 

In general, it is to be concluded from 
the report that income from hogs, 
cattle, dairies, and poultry will be con- 
siderably higher than 1940 and will 
continue up in 1942; whereas cash 
grain prices will not increase as fast 
but income probably will be higher. 
Farm costs probably will be up, but 
will not increase as fast or any faster 
than farm prices. There will be an 
increase in mechanized farming insofar 
as machines are available. Changes 
in land use are not expected to follow 
the same pattern as in the first war. 
Because of the present large supplies 
of corn and wheat, no great changes 
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in acreages of these crops should re- 
sult from the defense program. 

As a result of the crop control pro- 
gram Iowa farmers at the present time 
have their farms fairly well balanced 
from the standpoint of soil mainte- 
nance, but still many individual farmers 
are depleting their soils due to heavy 
grain farming on hilly land and failure 
to replace plant-food elements removed 
through cropping. It is significant that 
total acreage in intertilled crops is 
about the same as the planning com- 
mittees recommended. 

Although much of Iowa’s crop acre- 
age is fairly well balanced from the 
standpoint of conservation, much of 
the land is in need of lime for efficient 
production of legume crops. It is 
estimated that 75 to 80 per cent of 
Iowa soils require lime. The State 
should use approximately 3,000,000 
tons of lime per year for 10 years 
in order to satisfy requirements. Iowa’s 
consumption of lime in 1939 even with 
AAA help was only 400,000 tons, about 
13 per cent of requirements. 

Similar estimates of fertilizer needs 


indicate a requirement of 250,000 to 
300,000 tons whereas Iowa’s consump- 
tion of commercial fertilizers has been 
averaging around only 13,000 tons in 


recent years. Consumption of fertili- 
zers and lime seems to be closely re- 
lated to the rise and fall of farm income. 
Increased farm income as a result of 
the defense program, probably will in- 
crease the use of fertilizers in Iowa. 


“Factors Influencing Alabama Agriculture,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Auburn, Ala., Bul. 250, Apr. 
1941, Ben F. Alvord, M. A. Crosby, and E. G. 
Schiffman. 

“Some Economic Aspects of the California 
Date Industry,” Agr. Ext. Serv., Berkeley, Calif., 
Mar. 1941. 

“Tomato Cost and Management Study,” 
Agr. Ext. Serv., Newark, Del., Mimeo. Cir. 8, 
Mar. 1941, Kenneth W. Baker. 

“Major Land Use Problems in Martin 
County, Indiana, with Suggestions for Pro- 
grams and Policies,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Lafayette, 
Ind., Bul. 453, Oct. 1940, ]. B. Kohlmeyer. 

“The Economy of Pastures in the Limestone 
Area of Southern Indiana,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Lafayette, Ind., Bul. 454, Sept. 1940, F. V. 
Smith. 

“Prices and Receipts of Fruits and Vege- 
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tables Sold on the Terre Haute Producers 
Market,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Lafayette, Ind., Bul. 
455, Oct. 1940, K. 1. Fawcett and F. C. Gay- 
lord. 

“An Economic Analysis of the Production 
of Canning Factory Tomatoes in Indiana,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Lafayette, Ind.. Bul. 456, Oct. 
1940, Mervin G. Smith, Lynn Robertson, ]. 
Carrol Bottum, and F. V. Smith. 

“An Economic Analysis of the Production 
of Peppermint and Spearmint Oils in Indiana,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Lafayette, Ind., Bul. 459, Mar. 
1941, Mervin G. Smith and Lynn Robertson. 

“Small Agricultural Holdings in Two Indus- 
trial Areas in Indiana,” Agr. Exp. Sta., La- 
fayette, Ind., Bul. 460, May 1941, H. L. Haw- 
ley. 

“Part-time Farming in a Rural-industrial 
Area of Louisiana,” Agr. Exp. Sta., University, 
La., Bul. 333, June 1941, C. A. Boonstra and 
Hilliard Jackson. 

“What Makes Farm Prices,” Agr. Ext. Serv., 
University Farm, St. Paul, Minn., Bul. 223, 
June 1941, Warren C. Waite. 

“Flax Production and Climate of North 
Dakota and Minnesota—1919-1937,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Fargo, N. Dak., Bul. 298, Feb. 
1941, T. H. Hopper and Muriel Johnson. 

“Farm Price Facts for North Dakota,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Fargo, N. Dak., Bul. 299, June 1941, 
W. L. Ettesvold. 

“Ohio Agricultural Statistics, 1939,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Wooster, Ohio, Bul. 621, Mov 1941, 
Glenn S. Ray, Oakley M. Frost, and P. P. 
Wallrabenstein. 

“Cost, Efficiency, and Management of Dairy 
Cattle Pastures, Coast Region, Oregon,’ Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Corvallis, Oreg., Bul. 390, May 1941, 
William W. Gorton. 

“Cost and Efficiency of Irrigated Farm Pas- 
tures in Eastern Oregon,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Cor- 
vallis, Oreg., Bul. 391, May 1941, William 
W. Gorton. 

“Costs and Grazing Values of Willamette 
Valley and Southern Oregon Farm Pastures,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Corvallis, Oreg., Bul. 392, June 
1941, William W. Gorton. 

“Cost and Efficiency in Producing Walnuts 
in Western Oregon,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Cor- 
vallis, Oreg., Bul. 396, June 1941, G. W. Kuhl- 
man and C. E. Schuster. 

“Land Use Planning and Total Defense,” 
Agr. Ext. Serv., College Station, Tex., C-167, 
1941. 

“A Study of the Farm Business of 160 Farms 
in Grand Isle County, Vermont,” Agr. Ext. 
Serv., Burlington, Vt., Brieflet 592, May 194], 
Robert P. Davison and Lucien D. Paquette. 

“Farmer Cooperation in Southwest Vir- 
ginia,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Blacksburg, Va., Bul. 
331, Mar. 1941, E. L. Morgan and T. N. 
Gearreald. 

“The Adjustment of New Settlers in the 
Yakima Valley, Washington,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Pullman, Wash., Bul. 397, Feb. 1941, Carl F. 
Reuss and Lloyd H. Fisher. 

“Settlement Experience and Opportunities 
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on Cut-over Lands of Western Washington,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Pullman, Wash., Bul. 399, Apr. 
1941, Carl P. Heisig. 

“Proceedings of the 1940 Conference on 
Low-income Farms,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Morgan- 
town, W. Va., Bul. 299, Mar. 1941. 

“Practical Forest Management for the Cut- 
over Hardwood Lands in Southern West Vir- 
ginia,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Morgantown, W. Va., 
Bul. 300, Apr. 1941, Lowell Besley. 

“Forestry and Farm Income,’ U. S. D. A., 
Washington, D. C., Farmers’ Bul. 1117, Rev. 
Oct. 1940, Wilbur R. Mattoon. 
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“The Eighth Annual Report of the Farm 
Credit Administration, 1940,” U. S. D. A., 
Washington, D. C. 

“Farm-management Problems and Suggested 
Adjustments on Vegetable Farms in Bristol 
County, Massachusetts,’ U. S. D. A., Wash- 
ington, D. C., Prelim. Rpt., June 1941, Nor- 
man R. Urquhart and Charles R. Creek. 

“Annual Statistics Relating to Bearing Acre- 
age, Production, and Disposition of United 
States Oranges and Grapefruit, by Areas of 
Production, 1919-20 to 1939-40,” U.S. D. A., 
Washington, D. C., May 1941. 


New Soybean Outlets 


Because of defense needs for adhe- 
sives the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture is exploring the possibility of in- 
creasing commercial production of soy- 
bean protein by a process developed by 
Department chemists. The objective 
is to obtain soybean’ protein to make 
up for growing shortage of casein, an 
adhesive necessary to defense industries 
and housing. Department chemists say 
the adhesive qualities of the soybean 
protein are fully equivalent to casein. 

Chemists began working on the 
problem of extracting the protein from 
soybeans in a commercially practicable 
fashion more than 4 years ago in the 
Soybean Research Laboratory at Ur- 
bana, Ill. At that time defense needs 
were not in the picture, but because of 
this pioneer research work the soybean 
protein is now available to help offset 
the present threat to defense caused by 
restricted casein supplies. 


Because casein is a milk derivative, its 
production is limited and is becoming 
progressively more limited by the in- 
creased demand for milk in edible form 
under the food-for-defense program and 
the Lend-Lease Act. The Office of 
Agricultural Defense Relations has ar- 
ranged for the laboratory to study the 
possibilities of increased production of 
soybean protein. To obtain the required 
quantity, capacity will have to be at 
least tripled. Only one plant is now 
producing a refined soybean protein. 

In addition to its qualities as an equiv- 
alent for casein, other new uses have 
been developed for soybean protein. It 
is expected that still other new uses will 
be developed for proteins like casein 
and soybean. Thus, it is expected that 
when the present defense emergency is 
over, there will be demand for both 
casein and increased supplies of soy- 
bean protein. 


FFA Youth Proves Potash Helps Cotton 


INDELL YOUNG, member of 

the Future Farmers of America, 
of the Magazine community, Arkansas, 
completed in 1940 some interesting 
demonstrations of the use of fertilizer 
in cotton production. 

Windell’s acre of cotton land was 
divided into quarter-acre blocks before 
the fertilizer was applied. A few days 
before time to plant, he distributed 100 


pounds of 6-8-8 fertilizer on one of 
these blocks. On another he applied 
100 pounds of 4-12-4 fertilizer, which 
is the kind most often used for cotton 
production on farms in his community. 
He left the third block without ferti- 
lizer as a check plot against the other 
two. 

This student farmer used the same 
method in preparing these divisions of 
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the acre for planting. He also culti- 
vated each block the same day and in 
the same manner. 

On the block which received the 100 
pounds of 6-8-8, he picked 465 pounds 
of seed cotton. This means, as the 
computation shows, that he made an 
acre yield of 1,860 pounds where this 
fertilizer was applied. On the block 
which received the 4-12-4 fertilizer, he 
picked 413 pounds of seed cotton which 
returned the acre yield of 1,652 pounds. 
He picked 331 pounds or an equivalent 
of 1,324 pounds of cotton to the acre 
on the plot which received no fertilizer. 

The variety of cotton which he used 
gave a yield of 40 per cent lint. Thus 
an acre of land fertilized with 400 
pounds of 6-8-8 would have produced 
744 pounds of lint. At the price of 
nine cents a pound this meant $66.96 


considered also from the standpoint of 
soil differences induced by method of 
formation. The best adaptation is 
found in well-drained alluvial, lacus- 
trine, and marine soils of medium and 
heavy texture because such soils rep- 
resent the cream of other soils from 
which they have been washed. Ex- 
amples are Ondawa, Addison, and 
Orono soils. The next best adaptation 
is found in the upland till soils so 
situated and of such texture as not to be 
droughty. Such soils may be expected 
to contain moderate amounts of all 
nutrients required by plants. Examples 
are Gloucester and Charlton soils. The 
least adaptable group for grasses con- 
sists of outwash soils because they rep- 
resent the coarser fractions of the up- 
land soils separated from the finer par- 
ticles which have been carried to lower 
levels. These soils are often excessively 
drained externally and internally. Of 
the outwash soils the Hinckley series 
with a hummocky topography, and 
Danby, its podzol equivalent, are the 
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for lint and $11.00 for seed, or a total 
acre income of $77.96 for lint and seed. 
Estimating the value of seed and lint 
in the same way, the acre of cotton on 
land fertilized with 4-12-4, which is so 
often used, would return $69.41 income, 
or a net profit of between $7.00 and 
$8.00 in favor of the land on which 
the larger amount of potash was used. 
In the same manner one finds that 
the acre unfertilized would produce 
only $54.56 in lint and seed, much less 
than either of the fertilized plots. 
This project was entered in the State 
contest for the control of wilt and rust 
in cotton production. It indicates that 
liberal use of potash on cotton does 
prevent wilt and rust in this section of 
the State—W. A. Bollen, Agricultural 
Teacher, Magazine, Arkansas. 


least adaptable to cultivated grasses. 

Differences in adaptability of New 
England soils to grasses are due also to 
the character of the parent material 
from which the soils have been devel- 
oped. Other things being equal, those 
soils which have more or less limestone 
in the parent material have relatively 
high adaptability. Soils from materials 
in which limestone and schist are im- 
portant constituents are among the best 
upland grass soils of the region. 
Among these, Stockbridge, Lenox, and 
Worthington soils may be mentioned. 
There are also those soils derived from 
lake or marine sediments containing 
lime, such as Addison and Vergennes 
from Champlain sediments, and Orono 
from marine sediments along the north- 
ern New England coast. These are 
good grass ‘soils. 

Other points of importance are tex- 
ture and depth of soil. Some series, 
such as Gloucester, have a wide tex- 
tural range. Those of medium to heavy 
texture are preferred to those of light 
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texture because of better water-holding 
capacity and also better mineral compo- 
sition. Gloucester loam is a much bet- 
ter grass soil than Gloucester sand. The 
heavier members of the Merrimac 
series, especially with fair depth to the 
gravel layer, are fair grass soils, al- 
though the Merrimac soils as a group 
are not ideal grass soils. Shallowness 
of upland till soils is often correlated 
with stoniness. Shallow soils, espe- 
cially if associated with steepness of 
slope, are poorly adapted to grass be- 
cause of their susceptibility to drought. 
Conversely, the adaptability of some 
New England soils to grass is poor be- 
cause of excess moisture, which in some 
cases may be removed by drainage. 
To summarize: New England soils 
generally have poor natural, but good 
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potential, adaptability to cultivated 
grasses suitable for forage. Forests are 
the natural climax of most of the area. 
Supplements must be added to most 
soils to insure quantity and quality of 
forage adequate for a prosperous and 
profitable grassland economy. While 
New England soils are generally poorly 
adapted to grasses, there are differences 
among these soils. Some require less 
supplements than others; some are so 
poorly adapted to grassland farming 
that they should not be used for that 
purpose. The better adapted soils, 
properly managed, will produce abun- 
dant forage of good quality. The way 
to make them produce is known. The 
agronomic aspects of the problem are 
better known than are the economic, 
but that is another matter. 


Farmers Can Raise More Farm Game 
(From page 16) 


in the South, scarification is not neces- 
sary. It can be planted on eroded hill- 
sides where careful soil preparation is 
not possible. All that is necessary is 
to lightly scratch the surface, plant at 
the rate of 20 pounds per acre, and cover 
lightly. After this the bed should be 
mulched with straw or pine boughs or 
something similar. In some cases it 
may be best to mulch the area before 
planting. 

Other plants that are excellent for 
game feed patches are cowpeas, millet, 
sorghum, soybeans, and wheat. The 
non-legumes usually do best when 
fertilized with 200 pounds or more of 
4-8-4 per acre, while for legumes a 
fertilizer containing a high percent- 
age of phosphate and potash but a low 
percentage of nitrate is recommended. 

To summarize the steps in a program 
for game production we should provide 
food, cover, and suitable nesting sites. 
We should regulate hunting and control 
game enemies, especially cats and dogs. 
Woods and other areas should never 


Quail often become tame enough to be handled. 


be burned off, since fire is one of the 
worst enemies of ground birds. 





More Than Increased Yield 
Needed in Corn Hybrids 


By E. N. Bressman 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


HERE is no doubt as to the ability 

of adapted corn hybrids to greatly 
outyield the open-pollinated or ordinary 
varieties. This difference in yield has 
been variously estimated by leading 
corn authorities to be somewhere be- 
tween 15 and 20 per cent. For the 
United States as a whole this means an 
additional half billion bushels of corn 
that can be produced each year merely 
by the use of adapted hybrids. Also, 
better methods of production and more 
efficient use of fertilizers have greatly 
increased the production potentialities of 
our corn acres. 

Aside from the factor of yield, other 
characteristics have been stressed, or at 
least recognized by breeders, as im- 
portant contributions of hybrid corn. 
Many of these would greatly reduce the 
hazards of production. 

Perhaps the first thing that a grower 
wants to know about a corn variety, 
after being assured as to its ability to 
yield and mature well in his locality, is 
whether it will stand up well at time of 
maturity. Many growers now use me- 
chanical corn pickers, and if a variety 
does not stand well and retain its ears, 
picking losses are so great that it is not 
practicable to use a picker. In this con- 
nection Professors Dowell and Jesness 
of Minnesota, who studied the economic 
aspects of hybrid corn, say, “Hybrid corn 
involves no additional labor in prepar- 
ing the soil for the crop or in its culti- 
vation during the growing season. The 
larger yields may increase somewhat 
the labor involved in husking and crib- 
bing the larger output. However, even 
here the increase will not be as great 
as the increase in yield because of the 
greater uniformity in the stand of hy- 


brid corn, its stiffer stalk, and the fact 
that the ears are found at more nearly 
the same level and position on the stalk 
so that husking is speeded up. This 
corn lends itself well to the use of me- 
chanical corn pickers, a consideration 
of some importance in view of the rapid 
expansion in their use in the corn belt.” 
A stiff-stalked variety is of value to 
growers that use either hand or ma- 
chine methods of picking, but ears that 
are hard to pull from the stalk are a 
handicap to the hand husker. 


Resistance Important 


Resistance to disease is possibly the 
next characteristic that a grower would 


stress. All growers would like to rid 
their fields of the well-known corn smut 
disease. The Minnesota Experiment 
Station has developed several hybrids 
that are classed as smut-resistant. In 
studying yields of hybrids, the breeders 
determine kernel damage as a measure 
of resistance to ear rots. Possibly the 
next most-sought-after characteristic is 
resistance to insects, such as the corn 
earworm, rootworm, grasshopper, and 
chinch bug. 

Some growers desire hybrids with 
cold resistance so that they may plant 
much earlier in the spring. It is not 
hard to conceive of the development of 
hybrids of this sort. Just how much 
value, however, they will have outside 
of spreading the planting season has not 
been definitely determined. It is well 
known that it is poor practice to plant 
ordinary varieties in ground that is cold 
and wet. In drought areas early plant- 
ing may bring corn to maturity before 
hot, dry weather has a chance to ruin 
the crop. 
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Some livestock feeders have com- 
plained of the hardness of hybrid corn, 
which they say is too great to make it 
of the highest value for feeding. Doubt- 
less this is true of some hybrids but not 
of all. Among the first developers of 
hybrid corn were some who did not be- 
lieve in corn shows, and in their work 
sought the “smooth types” for obtaining 
higher yields. This resulted in the de- 
velopment of numerous high-yielding 
hybrids of the hard, smooth type. No 
doubt there will be a swing back to 
the formerly popular soft types, and 
there will be many high-producing sorts 
that are not hard. Feeders should put 
a value on nutritional characteristics as 
well as increased digestibility and pala- 
tability. It has long been known that 
varieties differ greatly in their oil, pro- 
tein, and starch content. The new hy- 
brid method offers an opportunity for 
breeders to develop new types that are 
high or low in these characteristics. Pos- 
sibly corn-product manufacturers will 
also have specific wishes as to protein 
content, starch content, oil content, 


color, type of hull, and other character- 
istics of value in the manufacturing 
process. 


Varieties for Erosion Control 


Corn, like other crops grown in rows, 
increases soil erosion. Breeders have an 
opportunity of developing types of corn 
that might reduce this erosion some- 
what. Varieties with large mats of fi- 
brous roots near the surface, for exam- 
ple, might help to remedy to some 
extent this serious shortcoming of corn. 

The Illinois Crop Improvement Asso- 
ciation states, “During the past three 
years the best hybrids have out-yielded 
the best open-pollinated by 10 to 15 
per cent. In addition to this increase 
in yield, the better hybrids average dis- 
tinctly higher in quality, are much more 
resistant to insects, and stand much 
better in the field. With these things 
in mind, figure the acre value of seed 
of an adapted hybrid on your farm.” 

From descriptions of various inbred 
lines that are the foundations for most 


of the high-yielding hybrids, it appears 
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probable that there will be some striking 
improvements in the quality of hybrid 
corn in the near future. Plant breeders, 
who on the whole are quite conserva- 
tive in statements concerning their cre- 
ations, have described many of these 
inbred lines in glowing terms, as is in- 
dicated by the following phrases quoted 
from various discussions by them: “Cold 
resistant”—“excellent root system”— 
“resistant to rootworm”—‘“transmits 
root and stalk quality”’—“good foliage” 
—*“good tassel”—‘“produces an abun- 
dance of pollen”—‘“good seed size and 
color”—“resistant to grasshoppers”— 
“two-eared”—“stiff-stalk”—“resistant to 
corn borer’—“good husk”—“short, 
heavy ear”—‘increases shelling percent- 
age of grain”—“adapted to poor soils” 
—‘raises oil and protein content in 
crosses”—“resistant to heat, drought, 
and chinch bugs”—“low-eared”—“ex- 
cellent root, stalk, and ear quality.” 

If the corn inbreds now in existence 
have these various qualities, it does not 
appear improbable that some of the hy- 
brids will exhibit the same qualities, 
inasmuch as most hybrids are made up 
of four different inbreds. It is true that 
breeders must use various inbreds con- 
taining these characteristics in combi- 
nations that “nick,” that is, produce 
hybrids that yield high as well as ex- 
hibit some of these important charac- 
teristics. 

Right now growers should insist on 
adapted hybrid varieties. The Nebraska 
Experiment Station makes a nice dis- 
tinction between the adaptation of vari- 
eties as follows: “Based on experimental 
data, a distinction is made between the 
adaptations of hybrids and open-polli- 
nated varieties. Adaptation of hybrid 
corn originating from crossed inbred 
lines is dependent upon component 
lines and not upon the locality where 
the seed is produced, as is the case 
with open-pollinated varieties. All hy- 
brids are not equally good, and they also 
differ widely as to vegetative size and 
number of days required to mature. 
After the local adaptation and superi- 
ority of any specific hybrid have been 
established through trial, it is possible 
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to produce this same hybrid with essen- 
tially identical characteristics year after 
year irrespective of where the seed is 
produced, provided the same parental 
seed stocks and proper crossing tech- 
nique have been used. Thus, if the cli- 
mate and soil conditions are favorable 
for the production of sound seed, it is 
immaterial whether the seed of any 
specific hybrid is produced in the North 
or South, and whether on unirrigated 
or irrigated land.” 


Regional Adaptation Limited 


The Illinois Crop Improvement Asso- 
ciation states that hybrids differ and 
growers should choose wisely. They 
say, “Because only four lines are con- 
cerned in the production of most hy- 
brids, and since inbred lines have rather 
limited adaptation, hybrid corns are 
more exacting in their regional adapta- 
tion, in their soil requirements, in their 
temperature, and in insect tolerance or 
resistance. Some hybrids which are out- 
standing in their performance in the 
northern portion of the State will be 
disappointing when grown in central 
Illinois. Superior central Illinois hy- 
brids likewise may prove little, if any, 
better than the best open-pollinated corn 
under southern [Illinois conditions. 
Two hybrids, when grown on soils of 
average fertility may appear to be equal. 
When placed on high levels of fer- 
tility or when placed on low levels of 
fertility, they may differ markedly.” 

“Not all hybrids are good,” says the 
Iowa Experiment Station, and adds, 





Summarizing the farm production 
goals for 1942, and what they mean in 
terms of different commodities, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wickard says: “We 
need more of practically all meats; we 
need more eggs, and—especially—we 
need more milk. We need more cheese, 
evaporated and dried milk to ship to 
the British, who have had to kill off 


many of their dairy cattle because of 








Food Goals of 1942 
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“There are marked differences in hy- 
brids. Some are good, some rather me- 
diocre and others quite inferior. These 
differences depend entirely upon the in- 
bred lines used in the combination, 
upon how the field was isolated, upon 
how the detasseling was done and upon 
how the seed was processed. We be- 
lieve that the purchaser should know 
what specific hybrid, or combination, he 
is obtaining. Not all hybrids are equally 
productive. Some are relatively untried 
combinations. When a purchaser of hy- 
brid corn seed has found a combination 
that is satisfactory, he should in the 
future demand the same specific com- 
bination. 

“Hybrid combinations vary in the 
time it takes for them to mature. Some 
are large and late-maturing while others 
are small and early, much the same as 
open-pollinated varieties. The grower 
in northern Iowa cannot expect a hy- 
brid which is adapted to central or 
Southern Iowa to mature satisfactorily 
in his area; neither can the grower in 
Southern Iowa expect maximum yields 


from the relatively small, early hybrids 


of northern Iowa. It is highly desirable 
for the person who is contemplating 
the purchase of hybrid seed to know 
what particular combination is suitable 
for his farm. The grower who has 
planted a hybrid unsuited in maturity 
should not become discouraged with all 
hybrids, but rather, in the future, should 
ascertain the maturity dates of the 
specific combination which he contem- 
plates purchasing.” 


a shortage of feed. We want to provide 
these essential dairy products for our 
friends abroad without lowering the 
nutritional standards of our own people. 
We can do this only if we produce more 
milk. 

“To make sure of the increased out- 
put of milk, we need more hay and 
pastures. We especially need more 
legume crops, some to be used as a 
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substitute for nitrogen fertilizers which 
may be scarce next year. 

“For good nutrition, we need to con- 
sume many more vegetables, especially 
the green and leafy vegetables, so rich 
in minerals and vitamins. We need to 
eat more of certain fruits and more 
tomatoes. Our imports of fats and oils 
already have been reduced. We must 
make up the difference with oil crops, 
such as soybeans and peanuts, and per- 
haps castor beans. Those are com- 
modities in which our needs are most 
pressing for 1942. 


Ladino Clover Makes 
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“A few crops do not need to be in- 
creased; rather they should be reduced. 
Of cotton, we have stored a year’s needs, 
and the 1941 crop will provide as much 
cotton as American mills will use this 
year. We have more wheat than we 
can store properly, enough to last this 
country for two years if we didn’t grow 
a bushel in 1942. Huge quantities of 
stored tobacco have piled up because ex- 
port markets were lost when war began. 
On these commodities, the 1942 goals 
call for decreases down to the lowest 
limits provided by law.” 


Good Poultry Pasture 


(From page 8) 


to get a good growth of grass for the 
next season. 

It should not be interpreted from 
this that the poultrymen of Massachu- 
setts are not enthusiastic about rotation. 
They do practice it where possible. The 
farms are small, and adequate range is 
not always possible without making 
unreasonable investments in __ land. 
Often they find it best to brood on 
the same land several years in suc- 
cession and supplement the green feed 


Rows of sunflowers produce an abundance 


supply with a crop like Ladino clover 
if a small acreage well suited for its 
growth is available. 

Shade on the poultry range is con- 
sidered desirable, but not absolutely es- 
sential. Many of our Ladino ranges in 
Massachusetts are on orchard land 
which is now used exclusively for 
poultry. Some ranges are located near 
a wooded area which furnishes shade 
around the edge of the field; however, 
these ranges lack that even distribution 


of shade for this flock. 
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of shade which is important on a com- 
mercial poultry farm of considerable 
size. Crop-grown shade, such as corn 
and sunflowers grown in clumps, rows, 
or small areas about the farm, is one of 
the most satisfactory ways of providing 
shade in the cultivated fields. 

For Ladino, Professor Donaldson rec- 
ommends the same seeding practices 
used with the ordinary clover-grass mix- 
tures. Seedbed treatments should in- 
clude (1) lime, if necessary to bring the 
soil reaction to around pH 6.0 (2) an 
application of manure with a 500- 
pound rate of 0-20-20 or 500 pounds of 
superphosphate and 200 pounds mu- 
riate of potash per acre. Without ma- 
nure the application recommended is 
600 pounds of 4-16-20. 

Annual top-dressing -using similar 
treatments is recommended, and _ is 
widely followed by poultrymen. Be- 
cause of the surface feeding habits of 
the runners, the plant responds well 
to the top-dressing treatments. Potash 
and superphosphate are the essential 


green during extended dry periods. 
This seems evidence enough that they 
are competing too successfully with 
the apple trees for moisture, although 
careful soil moisture tests made at the 
Michigan State College are available to 
prove this point conclusively. 

The fertility of an orchard soil, as 
measured by the response in tree 
growth, goes further than the nutrient 
content of the soil itself. It involves 
the physical condition of the soil with 
respect to depth and extent of root 
penetration, because a soil that is so 
impervious as to make root penetration 
difficult cannot become a good orchard 
soil regardless of plant nutrients pres- 
ent. The same may be said of a soil 
in which the water drainage is so 
poor that the root system of the tree 
suffers from lack of oxygen. The kind 
and condition of the sod cover is 





The Newer Ideas About Fertilizing Orchards 


(From page 13) 
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foods and 250 to 300 pounds each of 
muriate of potash and 20°% superphos- 
phate are recommended for application 
early each spring. Manure in addition 
is sometimes used, though on the poul- 
try range considerable quantites left by 
the birds build up fertility, making the 
manure application less important than 
on other fields. In fact, poultry pas- 
tures usually improve with use, if the 
bare areas can be prevented from ap- 
pearing. 

The ability of pasture to save feed in 
raising a flock of growing chickens 
is not questioned. Requirements for 
Rhode Island Red pullets are perhaps 
32 pounds or more to laying age, but 
this quantity is reduced to 25 pounds 
easily with ample green feed. There 
are no comparative tests with Ladino 
and other clovers for poultry feeding, 
but certainly it ranks “excellent” for 
all livestock feeding, and it is easy to 
see that poultry rank it highly by their 
preference. It has all appearances of a 
very promising poultry crop. 


another factor, as previously discussed. 
Fertilizers are only a part of this prob- 
lem. 

However, there is every reason to 
believe that the fertilizer program 
should be one that will maintain the 
sod cover in good condition. This 
conclusion is supported by experimental 
evidence from a number of apple- 
producing states. A 25-year orchard 
soil fertility study reported in Bulletin 
294 of the Pennsylvania Agricultural 
Experiment Station states, “Those treat- 
ments which have resulted in the pro- 
duction of larger cover crops have 
ultimately resulted in the production 
of more fruit.” The cover crop acts 
in many ways as a barometer of orchard 
soil conditions, as evidenced by an- 
other section of the same report which 
states, “Any treatment that has in- 
fluenced the trees at all has done so in 
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the following order: first, the cover 
crops; perhaps several years later, leaf 
color; shortly after, branch growth and 
circumference increase; and last of all 
yield.” 

Much investigation remains to be 
done on this question of maintaining 
orchard soil in an adequate state of 
fertility. It is readily observed, how- 
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ever, that the use of a complete ferti- 
lizer is commanding greater attention 
today than it did during the preceding 
decade, particularly as an application 
in the year when the trees are expected 
to carry their heaviest crop. Where 
tree vigor is low, the off year is pre- 
ferred for any nitrogen applications 
that may seem desirable. 


Georgia’s Bale-Per-Acre Cotton Farmers 
(From page 11) 


with 44 per cent in 1931. Also, the 
vield per acre for the State in 1940 was 
251 pounds, which was the third larg- 
est yield per acre since Georgia began 
to grow cotton. 

The average yield of cotton per acre 
for Georgia for the period 1935-1939 
was 230 pounds, as compared with only 
184 pounds for the period 1928-1932. 
This represents an increase of 25.5 per 
cent. For the 1935-1939 period 8 coun- 
ties had a yield of 275 pounds or more, 


as compared with none for the 1928- 
1932 period. The top yield was made by 
Gordon County, which had an average 


of 310 pounds of lint cotton. In the 


five-year period, 1935-1939, seventeen 
counties had a yield of 250 to 274 
pounds. No county made a yield that 
high in the 1928-1932 period. In the 
1935-1939 period 77 counties averaged 
200 to 249 pounds, as compared with 
only 29 counties for the earlier period. 
For the latter period only 27 counties 
had average yields as low as 150 to 199 
pounds, whereas for the 1928-1932 
period 85 counties had average yields 
in that group, and only 2 counties had 
average yields of 100 to 149 pounds, as 
compared with 10 counties for the 1928- 
1932 period. 

It is interesting to note that despite 


A typical one-variety gin at Jonesboro, Georgia. 
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reduction in acreage, 28 Georgia coun- 
ties actually produced more bales of 
cotton for the period 1935-1939 than 
they did for the period 1928-1932. Six- 
teen counties increased their yield per 
acre 40 per cent or more over the 
1928-1932 period. One of them, White 
County, increased its yield per acre 82 
per cent. Twenty-four counties in- 
creased their yield 30 to 39 per cent, 
and 30 counties increased their yield 
20 to 29 per cent. Only 3 Georgia 
counties (Bibb, DeKalb, and Decatur) 
made a smaller yield per acre in 1935- 
1939 than for the period 1928-1932. 
Georgia farmers planted an average 
of 30.3 per cent fewer acres to cotton 
for the period 1935-1939 than for the 
period 1928-1932, but produced only 








Mr. Grubb Rebuilt a Worn-out Farm 
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12.8 per cent fewer bales. For the 
period 1935-1939 Georgia planted an 
annual average of 2,241,600 acres in 
cotton and produced an average of 
1,082,600 bales. This compares with 
3,217,600 acres and 1,241,400 bales for 
the period 1928-1932. Our one-variety 
cotton improvement program has been 
responsible for a large part of the in- 
creased yield and has been almost 
wholly responsible for the improve- 
ment in quality. 

The yield per acre of cotton is not as 
large as it should be, but the results 
for the last few years indicate defi- 
nitely that Georgia farmers are doing 
better farming. As a result, yields and 
profits for the main cash crop, cotton, 
have steadily increased. 


(From page 20) 


sulted Forest G. Hall, County Agri- 
cultural Agent, who made soil tests 
from the identical spots, as near as 
could be determined from the old map, 
where the samplings had been made 
10 years before. 

Only two slightly eroded spots on one 
field indicated any need for lime. But 
the available potassium was very low 
all over the farm. Mr. Hall recom- 
mended the use of an 0-10-10 ferti- 
lizer, and since then Mr. Grubb has 
used this, or a fertilizer of similar ratio, 
with excellent results. 

Few farmers appreciate the heavy 
drain on the potash supplies which our 
legumes, especially alfalfa, make. Since 
the first tests were made on this farm, 
conditions had changed. Excellent 
stands of alfalfa-clover-timothy mixtures 
had been obtained. As conditions 
changed, the limiting factors in soil 
fertility changed. These legumes were 
actually depleting the soils of their 
available potash reserves to such an 
extent that the lack of potash was af- 
fecting the grain crop yields. 

Mr. Grubb applies 150 pounds of 
0-20-20 per acre on his oat fields just 


as he does on the fields which are in 
wheat. In 1937, with a wet spring, the 
sweet clover got nearly as high as the 
oats. He clipped the oat heads off 
with his combine and secured 60 
bushels per acre. The heavier ap- 
plications of potash had held up the 
oat straw. The amount of fall pasture 
which this 10-acre field produced was 
almost unbelievable. 


Rotation Maintained 


Mr. Grubb maintains a 3-year rota- 
tion of corn, oats or wheat, and sweet 
clover or alfalfa mixtures. He now 
prefers the alfalfa mixtures for pasture. 
His corn crop receives nearly 100 
pounds of 0-20-20 fertilizer in the row. 
The corn frequently yields near the 
100-bushel mark. 

He is very particular about his grass 
seedings on wheat land. They are 
made with a grain drill with the grass 
seed spouts removed. The soil must 
be neither too soft nor too hard. He 
watched the weather reports last spring 
and waited as long as he could. With 
a storm forecast for two days ahead, 
he drilled his 12-acre field of wheat 
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with grass seed just one day prior to 
the last snowfall in April. 

Twenty acres in alfalfa mixtures 
last spring completely covered the 
ground, although the herbage was short 
due to the late fall pasturing. “Al- 
though sometimes I think that I pas- 
ture the new seedings too heavily and 
too late in the fall”, he says, “I have 
never experienced a loss of stand in 
legumes. If you feed the soil, it will 
produce the crop.” 

For some years, Mr. Grubb rented 
additional land, farming about 400 acres 
in all. He found the farming of margi- 
nal lands where the landlords are not 
interested in soil improvement not very 
profitable. Recently he acquired an 
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additional 40 acres of land and plans to 
concentrate his efforts in the future on 
the 120 acres. He still combines about 
300 acres of grain and picks about 
300 acres of corn for other farmers. 
About 20,000 tile have been installed 
during the past two years. 

Mr. Grubb believes in making his 
farming operations timely. He spends 
considerable time in keeping his ma- 
chinery in good shape and in taking 
better care of his livestock. He keeps 10 
dairy cows, 4 or 5 brood sows, 25 ewes, 
and about 100 hens, and believes that 
the more intensified farming is more 
profitable. Two years ago, he was 
awarded the “Master Shepherd” degree 
in the county. 


Some Early Experiences with Fertilizer 
(From page 19) 


of grain where none would grow be- 


fore, as well as large crops of other 


desirable products. This disease, or 
softening of the bone as they called 
it, which had been prevalent among 
their livestock was no longer a prob- 
lem. 

Potash was very effective on these 
peat lands in improving the potato 
crop. One potato grower applied muri- 
ate of potash at the rate of 250 pounds 
per acre, all of which was applied in 
the furrow but extended well up on 
both sides before the potatoes were 
dropped. From this he harvested 16 
tons of excellent potatoes per acre, un- 
doubtedly the largest crop that had been 
produced in this section. The general 
run of potatoes grown on this peat soil 
was so inferior in quality that the 
growers were obliged to accept a con- 
siderably lower price than paid for those 
grown on the highlands. This grower, 
however, by actually submitting his po- 
tatoes to a cooking test before the buyer, 
was able to obtain the best market 
price. 

Another grower in testing potash 


on his potatoes proved conclusively 
that a so-called blight which was very 
prevalent could be controlled. Sulphate 
of potash was used in this instance 
at rates of 75 and 150 pounds per acre, 
and a patch which received no fertili- 
zer was left. This man after har- 
vesting his crop wrote us to the effect 
that the crop from the plot receiving 
no potash was worthless. The second 
plot which received an application of 
sulphate of potash at the rate of 75 
pounds per acre had a comparatively 
small crop of fairly good potatoes, but 
the third plot which received the 150 
pounds per acre had a large crop of 
potatoes excellent in size and quality. 
Sulphate of potash was the only fertili- 
zer applied to these plots, therefore, 
full credit had to be given to potash 
for the results obtained. Following this 
experience I carried my investigations 
still further and soon came to the con- 
clusion that this so-called blight, where- 
ever found, either on peat or other soils, 
was not a blight but a nutrition trouble 
entirely due to potash starvation. 
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Looms and Landscapes 


(From page 5) 


to reach this spot of sylvan splendor in 
“high gear.” 

Indeed we have come a good ways 
toward ministration to the weary from 
the cities and the emancipation of the 
toilers so long shut in by rocky barriers 
and boggy roads. No finer way of 
uniting America could be found than 
this, and if we had had something sim- 
ilar in the early “Fifties,” there would 
probably have been no civil strife to 
crush us down. 


OWN there one finds so many 

folks who would make good 
neighbors! Near the south end of Gat- 
linburg is a small craft shop operated by 
Mr. and Mrs. Trentham, who also have 
neat stone cabins for tourists on their 
lawn. Mr. Trentham is a native of Old 
Smoky who makes looms and _ those 
mysterious “riggings” of heddles and 
treadles that go into a well-balanced job 
for the weaver. He says that until the 
government built good roads into the 
district he and his neighbors were 
“pretty much mountained in,” and took 
several days to reach Knoxville. Like 
some other sages of the Highlands, this 
pleasant-voiced Scotch-Irish settler used 
to think the rest of America was “a fur 
piece off’ from the land of laurel. 
But now he meets people from every 
state in the Union, and like the “maker 
of mousetraps” they have beaten a path 
to his door. 

Then one crosses the street to the 
show rooms where Mrs. Frank Hyatt 
displays the treasures of the spinners, 
dyers, and weavers who snuggle in 
cabins along the Daniel Boone Trail. 
Mrs. Hyatt has two distinctions of more 
than local interest. Her mother, Mrs. 
Dougherty, at more than 90 years, is 
leader of the Russellville unit of the 
Southern Highlands Handicrafters who 
do their marvelous work in a log loom 
house built in 1799, using wooden 
looms which average a century old. 


Mrs. Hyatt is the author of a note- 
worthy gem of mountain-craft litera- 
ture, called “Martha Lou’s Kiverlid,” 
based on authentic and personal knowl- 
edge, prompted always by her famous 
mother’s lore of the loom. 

Thus we have a truly indigenous 
culture made manifest through digni- 
fied tradition, skilled household art, 
and convincing literary style—beyond 
and behind which rear the bulwarks of 
vast rocky ranges in which the drama 
of American history was _ enacted. 
When one gets to know such persons 
as these and others like them, the 
comic pictures of “Pappy” and the 
mountain still seem like foolish carica- 
tures. 

Monetary gain is perhaps the least 
of all reasons why these industrious 
mountain dwellers patiently whittle, 
weave, and mould the tasty ornaments 
so characteristic of their lives. Ask 
the guild leaders why they continue in 
this arduous and humble craftsman- 
ship through long winters amid the 
pines and their usual answer is “To 
perpetuate the arts of our ancestors, to 
give employment to the neighborhood 
people who like to turn spare time into 
an honest living, and best of all, for 
the sheer love of doing beautiful things 
with the hands.” 


OLORFUL sunsets and morning 

mists in the Smokies are reflected 
in the charming patterns harking back 
to colonial days which these weavers 
turn out. Besides shearing domestic 
flocks, carding the wool, and spinning 
the yarn, these amazing workers manu- 
facture the natural dye-stuffs used to 
brighten warp and woof. 

The art of dyeing with natural ma- 
terials is of course almost as old as the 
human race, but it is refreshing indeed 
to find modern communities actually 
collecting the raw materials and boiling 
out of them the substance which pro- 
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vides the lasting colors for these famous 
fabrics. 

For the most part the formulas used 
by the crafters were brought to Amer- 
ica in colonial times. Later the eager 
settlers tracing their cautious way across 
the Blue Ridge into the green meadows 
and beyond to the prairies brought 
along those same old recipes for making 
ordinary sheep’s wool a thing of perma- 
nent beauty and a joy forever. 

Rose madder or “madder red” has 
been handed down through many gen- 
erations and is said to be the same 
formula used in England in the fif- 
teenth century. The soft pastel shades 
of such natural dyes reflect the beauty 
of nature, such as the sheen of wild 
flowers, the browns and greens of deep 
forests, and the bright autumnal varia- 
tions seen in falling leaves. 

There are the rusts and old rose of 
madder roots, the browns and _ tans 
from black walnut bark, the green 
from brome sedge, taupe from hemlock 
bark, orange from blackwood bark, 
yellow from black oak, grey from dock 
roots, blue from indigo, and grayish 
brown from the wool of black sheep. 
The dyeing is done in old-fashioned 
iron kettles, each color calling for a 
“secret” process quite its own. 


ERE once more we see connections 

between lives spent in visual ap- 
preciation of riotous colors in sunlight 
and shadows creeping over the lofty 
crags and distant hills and the reflection 
of what is thus beheld from infancy 
worked into the materials which live 
after the patient hands are still and the 
calm voices are silent forever. 

And, best of all, few of these people 
regard themselves as remarkable or try 
to pose as poetic examples. They are 
so busy figuring out “drafts” on their 
looms and new designs for their pottery 
that the romantic aspect of the situa- 
tion seldom makes them “stagey.” 

Yes, it’s the land which nurtured and 
inspired such widely separated men 
as Daniel Boone, Andrew Jackson, and 
the Hon. Sergeant York himself. No 
wonder that those who visit it depart 


Better Crops WitTH Pant Foop 


with enhanced confidence and courage. 

As time goes on I believe Americans 
are bound to demand more genuine 
recreation such as these wilderness areas 
afford and to ask that all the native 
arts and crafts common to such areas 
be encouraged and developed in a sys- 
tematic and faithful way. 

I say this with full recognition of the 
fact that many folks prefer to engage 
in athletic forms of recreation like row- 
ing, hunting, hiking, riding horseback, 
and mountain climbing. But to many 
others in the middle terms of life such 
stunts are neither safe nor sane be- 
havior, and so all we can do with rea- 
sonable precaution is to use our eyes 
and ears to advantage—at least while 
we still have them. 


T TIRES me out and irks my aware- 

ness of stiff joints to witness too 
much youthful bouncing and jouncing 
around the dude ranch forms of va- 
cation spots. But I can be quite com- 
fortable scanning nice scenery and 
watching somebody else finish a neat 
job. If there be any attempts made at 
imitation of such tasks of native labor 
in our humble family, I fear that my 
wife will have to undertake it. How- 
ever, I consider myself a patron and a 
fervid endorser of such activities, and 
relish describing them afterwards to 
persons not too insistent on technical 
details. 

But if I were young and sprightly 
again and had as much ambition and 
verve as once surcharged me, I am 
quite sure that vacation days would not 
find me bobbing around on a spavined 
nag when I might be banging away 
at a loom and the art of whittling and 
metal working would get as much of 
my spare time as the diving pier. 

Possibly those who have always lived 
in a flat country and who never worked 
much with their hands at novel and 
useful trinkets are, like me, more im- 
pressed and refreshed by what is seen 
in the mountains than others. At least 
I took something precious away with 
me which I didn’t pay for, and I reckon 
those mountaineers won’t miss it either. 











A man walked into a restaurant and 
ordered four poached eggs and chips, 
a dozen oysters, and a grilled steak. 

After wading through these he 
finished off with four doughnuts and 
two cups of coffee. 

When the waiter presented the bill 
he remarked: “Excuse me, sir, but 
you must enjoy your meals.” 

“Far from it,” replied the diner. “As 
a matter of fact, I hate "em—but I’m 
nuts about bicarbonate of soda.” 


“Why are you crying?” 

“Father called mother a waddling 
goose.” 

“Well?” 

“Mother called father a stupid ass.” 

“But why are you crying?” 

“Well, what am I?” 


Too Goon! 


Oscar came to the city and got a 
job as janitor in a girls’ boarding 
school, and was entrusted with a pass 
key to every room in the building. 

The following week the Dean ran 
across him and asked, “Why didn’t 
you come around Friday for your pay, 
Oscar?” 

“Vot! Do I get wages, too?” 


First old maid: “i wish I could 
stop dreaming about having a husband.” 

Second old maid: “Some day you'll 
wake up to yourself.” 

First old maid: “Say! That’s all 
I’ve been waking up to for the last 
forty years!” 





Papa—“What’s all this scribbling, 
Junior? It says blow, blow, draw, 
draw, blow, draw.” 

Junior—“Why that’s the music for 
my mouth organ, Pop.” 


A man from a small town attend- 
ing a convention in a big city, took in 
a show which featured the display of 
the maidenly form to a greater extent 
than that to which he was accustomed, 
and the next day he was obligated to 
go to an oculist to have his eyes 
examined. 

“After I left the show last night,” 
he explained, “my eyes were red and 
inflamed and sore.” 

The oculist examined his eyes, 
thought a moment and then remarked, 
“After this, try blinking your eyes 
once or twice during the show; you 
won't miss much.” 


Moke—‘“Does yuh really love me or 
does yuh jes’ think yuh do?” 

Moka—“Yas, indeedy, Honey, I 
really loves yuh; I ain’t done no 
thinkin’ yet.” 


You probably heard about the relief 
client who was so accustomed after years 
of unemployment to having everything 
done for him that he went out and 
married a widow with three children. 


Anp— 


The greatest feat of will power we 
ever saw was by a man who ate only 
one salted peanut. 





FERTILIZER me AVAILABLE 


E shall be pleased to loan to agricultural colleges and experi- 

ment stations, county agricultural agents, vocational teachers, 
responsible farm organizations and members of the fertilizer trade, 
films bearing on the proper use of fertilizers, particularly potash. 
Anyone interested in showing these films should direct his requests 
to our Washington office. 


Potash in Southern Agriculture Ladino Clover Pastures 


Covers fertilization and potash defi- Determining proper fertilization of 
ciency symptoms of cotton, tobacco, and Ladino Clover for best utilization as 
corn at several Experiment Stations in pasture for livestock and poultry in 
the South, also crops in the field, fer- California. 


tilizer placement work, and scenes in a 16 mm.—silent, color—running time 25 
fertilizer factory. min. (on 400 ft. reels). 


16 mm.—sound, color—running time ‘ ‘ 
20 min. (on 800 ft. reel). Potash Deficiency in Grapes and 


Prunes 


Bringing Citrus Quality to Effects of potash deficiency and fer- 
agp gman aenlaa mene naeea team tilizer treatments on grapes and prunes 
Market in California. 
Shows influence of fertilizers, particu- a yoy Ree vonuing ts 39 
larly potash, on yield and thickness of 
rind, volume of juice, weight, and gen- ’ _ 
eral appearance of citrus fruit. Machine Placement of Fertilizer 


16 mm.—silent, color—running time 25 Methods of applying fertilizer to Cali- 

min. (on 800 ft. reel). fornia orchards, lettuce, and sugar 
beets with various types of apparatus 
devised by growers. 


New Soils From Old 16 mm.—silent, color—running time 20 
SEE min. (on 400 ft. reel). 


Experimental work on Illinois Soil Ex- 


periment Fields and the benefits from : 
a balanced soil fertility program using Potash From Soil to Plant 
limestone, phosphates, and potash in Sampling and testing soils by Neu- 
growing corn, wheat, clover, and other bauer method to determine fertilizer 
crops. needs and effects of potash on Ladino 
16 mm.—silent, color—800 ft. edition clover in California. . ; 

running time 25 min.; 1,200 ft. edition 16 mm.—silent, color—running time 20 


running time 45 min. (on 400 ft. reels). min. (on 400 ft. reel). 


Requests for these films well in advance should include information 
as to group before which they are to be shown, date of exhibition, 
and period of time of loan. 


AMERICAN POTASH INSTITUTE, INC. 


1155 Sixteenth Street Washington, D. C. 


Printed in U. S. A. 





